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66 EAVY DUTY” Hy-Crome 

Spring Washers embody a 
degree of holding power that is 
only necessary where the holding 
is hardest. At switches, frogs, 
cross overs and on guard rails there 
is excessive wear, vibration and 
strains that demand more in hold- 
ing power than ordinary spring 
washers can deliver—these vital 
points demand “Heavy Duty” se- 
curity plus the compensating fea- 
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d W. & A. C. Semple, Louisville, Ky. “Deflected and “Heavy Duty’ 
Engineering Materials, Ltd., McGill Bldg., Montreal, Quebec, makes Hy-Crome service decidedly 
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more efficient and economical. 
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Better Satisfied Workers 


THe railroads have made marked progress in the past 
few years in stabilizing employment in several de- 
partments; this has resulted in better satisfied workers 
and decreased labor turnover. The demands upon the 
railroads for service fluctuate widely and are largely 
beyond the control of the railroad managements. To 
take care of peak loads and yet insure the workers full 
employment under normal conditions, it is necessary 
either to take on more men during heavy business or to 
ask the workers to put in a greater number of working 
hours per day for a limited time. Some branches of or- 
ganized labor are apparently suspicious of the suggestion 
for an elastic working day recently made by a special 
committee of the Association of Railway Executives. 
It is significant, however, that some executives who have 
the confidence of organized labor to an unusual degree, 
were included among those who made the report. A 
labor union publication suggests that “if the camel of 
longer hours once gets his nose into the tent, he never 
will rest until he takes full possession.” Is it not, how- 
ever, much more reasonable and logical, instead of hav- 
ing a maximum eight-hour day and then having to dis- 
charge men when business falls off, or put them on such 
short hours as to bring their income below a reasonable 
point, to ask them to work a little longer each day un- 
der rush conditions and then drop back to eight hours a 
day when business becomes normal? It appears to be 
the logical solution of an exceedingly difficult problem 
and should commend itself to those who are charged with 
the grave responsibility of leading organized labor, as it 
has to many of the men in the ranks, whose livelihood 
is at stake, and who have been greatly impressed with 
the experiments which have been made in attempting to 
stabilize employment in this way. 


British Railwaymen Move 
Toward “One Big Union” 


HE movement toward “one big union” in the railway 

industry in Great Britain seems to be making prog- 
ress. For a number of years there has been one indus- 
trial union, the National Union of Railwaymen, which 
welcomes all classes of railway employees to member- 
ship. However, the majority of locomotive enginemen 
and firemen and railway clerks have remained aloof from 
the N. U. R. in favor of their own craft organizations. 
There has been some friction at times between the 
N. U. R. and the two craft unions, an instance being ¢ 
strike of the enginemen’s union two or three years ago 
which was not supported by the N. U. R., members of 
which who were enginemen continued at their posts 
during the strike. It is possible that the railways may 
look with some misgivings at the uniting of all their 
employees (except shopmen) into one union able to 
present a united front in any dispute. On the other 
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hand the N. U. R. is, as British unions go, quite con- 
servatively managed—perhaps even more so than the 
craft organizations. One of its principal leaders, J. H. 
Thomas, is known as one who did his best to avoid the 
general strike of last year, which ended so disastrously 
for British organized labor. Moreover, he is today a 
consistent preacher against the evils of such an act or 
anything else savoring of “direct action” and Commu- 
nistic tactics generally. Under him the N. U. R. has been 
rather favorably inclined toward co-operation with -the 
railway managements to secure greater efficiency. It 
may be said, therefore, that with the present leadership 
there can be no great threat in the consolidation of the 
British railway unions. The weapon that such an or- 
ganization would provide, however, should leadership 
ever pass to intransigents, makes the move toward amal- 
gamation one of real importance. 


Taking Chances with Track Cars 


AR repairers, as well as track forces, signal main- 

tainers and others are now frequent users of 
four-wheel motor cars and, according to the obser- 
vations of government inspectors, rather loose prac- 
tice is somewhat prevalent. In a recent report, which 
is noticed in another column, it is said that repair men 
are required to take chances in using the main track; 
are sent out under circumstances where they may have 
to risk getting in the way of a train in order to get 
back home after finishing a job. Whether any respon- 
sible railroad officer authorizes such unsystematic prac- 
tice is to be doubted; but there is very good evidence 
that the tribe of chance-takers are not all dead. The 
three men killed in this case are to be added to four 
killed at Gibson, Ind., in October, last, and six at Foun- 
tain Head, Tenn., on November 16. And to be added 
to the reports of collisions and derailments are those 
cases where men sacrifice their own lives though they 
do not damage any train. The fundamental principle in 
the premises is that a car weighing 500 lb. ought- to 
have the right to the road as completely and positively as 
a hundred-ton locomotive. On very busy sections of 
road, this principle is in many cases recognized; the 
track-car does not move without positive authority from 
the train dispatcher. The noticeable thing in the I. C. C. 
report on the Westfield case is the implied assumption 
that repairmen, provided they have full information, may 
be allowed to occupy the main track on the basis of 
their own estimates of how much time a freight train 
will make up in a run of 50 miles. The report ends by 
calling for the general adoption of “further steps” for 
the protection of gasoline track cars; and, if we may 
judge by the general attitude of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the desired steps should take the form of 
providing absolute space interval rules. To spend thou- 
sands of dollars to maintain the block system and then 
allow repairmen to introduce at will a varied assortment 
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of potential collision conditions looks like an extreme 
absurdity. And, on a line where the block system is 
not in force, the need for employing the space interval 
system is still more urgent; for the men who run the 
track cars are usually found to lack many of the quali- 
fications of the conductors and enginemen who are 
trusted to manage trains safely without the block 
system. 


Regulation of Motor Transport Needed 


LTHOUGH the demands for federal regulation of 

interstate bus and truck transportation are notice- 
ably less vociferous than they were a year or so ago, 
the need for such a regulation continues to exist. Federal 
regulation of motor buses will probably come as soon 
as the next Congress can get around to passing a law 
providing for it. Opposition to the regulation of inter- 
state bus operations is negligible, while its proponents 
include virtually all interested organizations, including 
those of manufacturers of buses, operators, both inde- 
pendent and railway, and regulatory bodies. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in the report on its 
motor transport investigation which will be presented at 
the opening of the next Congress, will almost certainly 
recommend the passage of a bus regulatory law. With 
respect to regulation of interstate motor truck operation, 
there is opposition almost as unanimous as the endorse- 
ment of bus regulation. The position of the steam rail- 
ways on this question is not clear at the present time, 
but presumably they are favorable toward truck regula- 
tion. What the I. C. C. will say on this point, no one 
can more than guess. The concensus of opinion of 
opponents of truck regulation is that the truck “cannot 
be regulated.” This argument was dinned into the ears 
of the I. C. C. during its motor transport investiga- 
tion last year. Only when A. P. Thom took the stand 
in Washington was this claim denied. According to 
Mr. Thom, the truck can be regulated. Like the bus, 
it should be. There is a need at this time for the 
drafting of a model bus and truck regulatory law for 
introduction at the next session of Congress. If, in the 
intervening months, conflicting interests can be brought 
into some semblance of accord, it would doubtless be 
passed. Whether these conflicting interests can be 
swung into line is problematical, but a concentrated ef- 
fort should be made. Apparently the need at this time is 
leadership. The railways can provide it if they will. 


D. T. & I. Electric Locomotives 


NY a few railroad men who have gone to Detroit to 
inspect the Detroit & Ironton electrification, ready 
to smile at the unorthodox practices employed in the de- 
sign of equipment, have come away with much added 
respect for the designers. It is probably true that a rail- 
road not having a cement plant at its disposal would be 
unable to use catenary supporting structures like those 
on the D. T. & I., but as a contact system the overhead 
has given highly satisfactory service and will undoubt- 
edly have long life. The locomotives have been the prin- 
cipal source of speculation. The running gear presents 
an odd appearance without any outside bearings, but the 
design obviously has merit, for the two locomotive units 
have run 50,000 and 60,000 miles respectively without 
appreciable flange wear. Criticism has been directed 
particularly against the use Of a synchronous motor in 
the motor-generator set. It was felt that momentary loss 
of contact from the contact wire would cause the motor 
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to slip a pole with resulting line surges sufficient to dam- 
age the motor, the substation generator or some other 
part of the system. Ample opportunity to test this fea- 
ture has been afforded by ice on the contact wire. One 
of the locomotives was run the full length of the line 
under sleet conditions which caused many momentary 
losses of contact but due to the high impedance charac- 
teristics of the motor, no damage was done, the sub- 
station operator scarcely being aware of the disturbances. 
Those who ride the locomotives never fail to comment 
on the roominess of the cab and on the ability of the 
enginemen to employ regenerative braking almost to 
standstill. In spite of the miscellaneous equipment 
hauled, no engineman has ever pulled a drawbar. This 
achievement is fostered by the threat of a week’s lay-off 
for the operator who breaks the train, but it would 
scarcely be possible if it were not for the smooth accelera- 
tion provided by the type of locomotive used. There are, 
in fact, so many good points of this innovation in elec- 
trification, that it warrants study and consideration. 


Normal Growth of 
Freight Business 


HE normal growth in the amount of railway freight 

service demanded and received by the average in- 
habitant of this country has been resumed following the 
disappearance of the abnormal effects of the war. Our 
population now increases about 1.66 per cent annually. 
The freight business of the railways during the early 
months of this year has been about 5 per cent larger than 
last year, showing that the amount of service per in- 
habitant has increased, although total freight traffic in 
1926 was larger than in any previous year, and also 
larger per inhabitant than ever before excepting when 
the immediate effects of the recent war were felt. 

The last year of record-breaking traffic before the war 
in Europe began was 1913. In that year the railways 
carried 3,085 tons of freight one mile per inhabitant. 
In 1926 they carried 3,791 tons of freight one mile per 
inhabitant, an increase in thirteen years of 23 per cent. 
The amount of freight moved from points of origin by 
rail per inhabitant last year was about 11.4 tons, or 
22,820 pounds. The average inhabitant may be some- 
what surprised to learn that the railways carried for 
him 1,908 pounds of products of agriculture ; 448 pounds 
of animals and their products; 12,944 pounds of prod- 
ucts of mines; 1,790 pounds of products of forests; 
5,056 pounds of manufactured products ; and 674 pounds 
of unclassified things that were handled in less than car- 
load quantities. 

In view of the rate at which the population has been 
growing since the war and of the restoration of the nor- 
mal increase in the demand per inhabitant for freight 
service, it is reasonable to anticipate that the amount of 
such service the railways will be called upon to render 
will increase 40 per cent within the next ten years, If 
they are to continue to render the service satisfactorily 
they will have to make a corresponding increase in the 
capacity of their facilities by the investment of new capi- 
tal. Many people believe that the development of motor 
truck and water transportation will reduce, or even al- 
ready has reduced, the demand for increased railway 
freight service. The freight business of the railways 
may not grow as fast, relatively, in the future as in 
the past, but its trend within recent years indicates that 
it will as in the past, increase rapidly when general busi- 
ness is active. The number of tons carried une mile per 
inhabitant in 1924 was 3,415; in 1925, 3,587; and, as 
already indicated, in 1926, 3,791. 
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Modern Locomotives Pay 


FORCEFUL demonstration of the value of modern 
motive power is afforded by the results which have 
been attained on the Seaboard Air Line with 25 new six- 
wheel switching locomotives... These results are of par- 
ticular interest because less attention has generally been 
given to the possibilities offered by the application of 
modern developments to switching power than has been 
given to similar applications on road locomotives. The 
locomotives in question are heavy six-wheel switch en- 
gines developing 45,000 Ib. tractive force, with 23-in. by 
28-in. cylinder, 51-in drivers and 205 Ib. boiler pressure. 
They are of particular interest because they are designed 
to operate at a full gear cut-off of 65 per cent instead 
of the customary nominal full stroke cut-off. 

A comparison of the operating results during two 15- 
day periods in 16 yards to which the 25 new locomotives 
were assigned, or to which the more modern existing 
power released by the assignment of the new locomotives 
was reassigned, shows clearly the justification for giv- 
ing as much attention to the selection of switching power 
as to the modernization of road locomotives. The coal 
consumption is the item probably most directly affected 
by the limited cut-off feature. The.average fuel con- 
sumption per switch engine mile for the 16 yards in 
question was reduced from 134.1 Ib. during the selected 
period prior to the assignment of the new power, to 
112.8 lb. after their assignment. More cars were 
handled with fewer yvard-engine hours, increasing the 
average cars handled per hour from 15.5 to 18.8 and 
decreasing the cost per car handled by 10.7 cents, a de- 
crease of slightly less than one-fifth. The over-all results 
of this saving in the cost of switch engine service in the 
yards affected is estimated by the officers of the railroad 
as amounting to considerably more than a 50 per cent 
return on the investment. Of this saving slightly less 
than one-third is attributable each to reduced fuel con- 
sumption and to reduced cost of locomotive repairs; a 
little more than one-third is attributable to reduced wages 
resulting from greater unit capacity, and there is a small 
caving in enginehouse expense. 

It should be pointed out that these are not hypothetical 
results based on a comparative test of a new locomotive 
and an existing locomotive of any one class, but that, 
except for a conservative estimate of the probable cost 
of repairs, the costs are based on actual operating ex- 
penses as affected by the reassignments made possible in 
the 16 yards by the receipt of the 25 new locomotives. 
They clearly demonstrate one of the possibilities for 
sound investment offered by modern motive power. 


M. of E. Expenses Too High? 


CCURATE conclusions regarding the trend of ex- 

penses in any railroad department can be drawn 
only when these expenses are considered in the light 
of their effect on the operation of the railroad as a 
whole. The cost of maintaining equipment, for ex- 
ample, has increased substantially in recent years and 
more in proportion than the expenses of other depart- 
ments, yet this fact does not constitute an indictment 
of present mechanical department management. The 
increased expenditures have resulted in an improved 
standard .of maintenance, making possible increased 
train speeds, longer trains, fewer delays, more gross 
ton-miles per train hour, fuel economy, and other oper- 
ating advantages responsible to no small extent for the 
present excellent operating showing. The influence of 
car and locomotive condition on operating efficiency was 
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strongly emphasized at the June Mechanical Division 
convention in Montreal by L. K. Sillcox, general super- 
intendent of motive power of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, and by W. J. Cunningham, professor of 
transportation, Harvard University. The latter showed 
that in the past 25 years maintenance of way expenses 
decreased from 23.4 per cent of the total expenses in 
1901, to 18.5 per cent in 1926, transportation expenses 
decreasing from 51.0 to 46.9 per cent in the same 
period. Maintenance of equipment expenses, on the 
other hand, increased from 19.2 per cent of the total 
expenses in 1901 to 27.4 per cent in 1926. 

Advances in equipment standards have not alone been 
responsible for the recent improved operating efficiency 
which Mr. Cunningham credited to executives respons- 
ible for the large capital expenditures since the war, to 
enlargements and improvements in permanent structures, 
to improved service of the supply department and to an 
increasingly skillful and energetic transportation depart- 
ment. He said, however, “With due credit to all other 
branches of the service, the mechanical department de- 
serves high tribute for the substantial and steady advance 
in designing equipment to meet effectively and efficiently 
the heavier demands of transportation and for maintain- 
ing locomotives and cars so that the transportation de- 
partment can give adequate and dependable service.” 

It is probable that as the years go by a still higher 
standard of maintenance of cars and locomotives will 
be necessary, requiring the expenditure of still larger 
sums for this purpose. Mechanical department officers 
who keep equipment in the desired condition should 
have little difficulty in justifying the increased expen- 
ditures. 


Theory and Facts About 
Depreciation in Valuation 


i is essential to the welfare of the railways and the 
nation that railway officers, economists and_busi- 
ness men thoroughly familiarize themselves with the 
theory in accordance with which a majority of the 
present members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion believe the railways should be regulated. It is 
especially essential that railway officers do so. The best 
way available is to study carefully the opinion of the 
majority and the concurring opinion of Commissioner 
Eastman in the O’Fallon case. 

It is generally assumed that regulation of railways 
will be governed by the spirit and purpose of past deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court and the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce act. This will not be the case if 
the present majority of the commission has its way. It 
has adopted a theory and favors a policy which are 
clearly set forth in the opinions in the O’Fallon case. 
The Railway Age does not believe that under that theory 
and policy private ownership and management of rail- 
ways in the United States could survive. 

Many railways are comparatively prosperous now, 
and it is hard to make their managers believe that their 
entire future may be endangered by a theory. The 
managers of prosperous railways will become less op- 
timistic if they will study carefully the views expressed 
in the opinions that prevailed in the O’Fallon case, con- 
sider what railway earnings would be if those views 
were given full effect, and awaken to a realization of 
the significance of the fact that these are the views 
of men who, if they remain in their present positions, 
will control to a great extent railway earnings in future 
largely regardless of decisions of the courts. 

It has previously been pointed out in these columns 
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that the bases of valuation favored by a majority of 
the commission are working capital, the present value 
of land and the actual investment in other parts of the 
properties, less a deduction for depreciation which we 
have estimated at approximately four billion dollars for 
the railways as a whole. Commissioner Eastman con- 
curred in practically all the views of the majority ex- 
cepting that, despite the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Minnesota rate case, he contended that the valua- 
tion of land should be based o nits actual cost. 


The Theory of Depreciation Stated 


Second in importance only to the commission’s refusal 
to give any weight to cost of reproduction is its finding 
that a large deduction on account of depreciation should 
be made in arriving at a valuation. The most signif- 
icant remarks regarding depreciation were made in the 
concurring opinion of Commissioner Eastman. He said 
in part: 

“The deduction for depreciation is a matter which, 
perhaps, merits comment supplementing the discussion 
in the report. To the extent that depreciation has oc- 
curred, from whatever cause, property ceases to exist. 
* * * The owners of the property are entitled to 
reimbursement by charging the loss to operating ex- 
pense. * * * Whatever basis of valuation is used, 
in strict theory the property which has thus ceased to 
exist ought not to be included in the inventory. 

“Doubt may arise as to the equity of such a deduction 
if the carrier has not enjoyed sufficient income to per- 
mit of reimbursement through charges to operating ex- 
penses and also the earning of a fair return. This, 
however, is but one aspect of the general question of 
equity which arises where a carrier, for one reason or 
another not chargeable to its own bad management, has 
lacked adequate income in the past. In such cases I[ 
believe that the carrier ought fairly to be given oppor- 
tunity to earn a larger return for the future than would 
otherwise be reasonable until there has been compensa- 
tion for the deficiency in past earnings. The appro- 
priate and logical way to do this is by. permitting an 
increase in the rate of return. It is a method for which 
no adequate provision is made in Section 15-A. But 
the provisions of that section can, at any time, be 
changed by Congress and doubtless would be changed 
if good reason were shown. ‘The carriers have not 
sought a change, the fact being that if their present 
contentions with respect to valuation were sustained the 
recapture provisions would cease to be of practical con- 
sequence.” 

No doubt there are some railways which throughout 
their history have earned on the average the so-called 
“fair return” on their actual investment and enough in 
addition to compensate for the part of their property 
that the commission claims they have lost through de- 
preciation. Mr. Eastman presents figures to show that 
this has been true of the O’Fallon case, for example. The 
statistics of the commission demonstrate that it has not 
been true of the average railway or the railways as a 
whole. The aggregate investment in road and equip- 
ment reported by them may have been somewhat more 
or less than the aggregate actual investment. The com- 
mission now holds that a fair return for them is 534 
per cent. They have earned during the last twenty 
years on the investment reported an average of only 
about 434 per cent. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that, considering them as a whole, they have failed to 
earn even a fair average return on actual investment 
and have earned nothing to compensate them for the 
loss of property which the commission holds they have 
On Mr. Eastman’s theory, then, their valua- 
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tion should now be made less than their actual invest- 
ment to the extent that property has been lost through 
depreciation, and they should be allowed to earn in 
future an amount of net operating income sufficient to 
yield them a fair average return on the resulting valua- 
tion, and, in addition, to recoup them within a reason- 
able time for their past losses due to depreciation. 

This policy would be more advantageous to the rail- 
ways than that of basing their valuation on actual in- 
vestment and letting them earn a return of 534 per 
cent on it. Suppose that, by the Commission’s method, 
the actual investment should be estimated at 24 billion 
dollars. A return of 534 per cent on this would be 
$1,380,000,000. Suppose a deduction of $4,000,000,000 
for depreciation should be made from the actual in- 
vestment. The resulting valuation would be $20,000,- 
000,000. A return of 534 per cent on this would be 
$1,150,000,000. Add $200,000,000 a year for twenty 
years to restore the property investment claimed to have 
been lost in the past through depreciation, and enough 
to yield 534 per cent on this lost investment as it was 
restored, and the average annual return for the next 
twenty years—without considering any additional in- 
vestment in property meantime—would be $1,465,000,- 
000, or $85,000,000 a year more than a return of 53% 
per cent on $24,000,000,000 

The trouble with all this theorizing is that the ma- 
jority report in the O’Fallon case says nothing what- 
ever to indicate that those who sponsored it would, 
after vast deductions for depreciation had been made, 
favor allowing the railways to earn enough in excess 
of a “fair” average return on the resulting valuation 
to compensate them in the future for the property it 
holds has been lost through depreciation in the past. 
Commissioner Eastman himself, after expounding his 
theory, and suggesting an increase in the rate of return 
allowed to be earned in future as the “appropriate and 
logical” way to compensate for the property lost through 
depreciation in the past, “passes the buck” to Congress 
and the railways by saying that this is a method for 
which no adequate provision is made in the law under 
which the commission is supposed to regulate the rail- 
ways and that “the carriers have not sought a change’’! 
Could any better evidence be offered that his theory is 
not in accordance with the provisions and intent of 
the present law than his statement that it could not be 
carried out without a change first being made in the 
law? 

The fact is, that the policy of the majority of the 
commission contemplates the permanent confiscation 
through depreciation accounting of 15 to 20 per cent 
of the actual investment that has been made, and the 
consequent allowing in future of a net return corres- 
pondingly less than 534 per cent on actual investment. 

A significant sentence in Mr. Eastman’s opinion is 
that quoted above in which he said, “The carriers have 
not sought a change (in the law), the fact being that 
if their present contentions with respect to valuation 
are sustained the recapture provisions will cease to be 
of practical consequence.” The law directs the com- 
mission to allow the railways to earn a fair return upon 
a fair and lawful valuation. The commission has held 
that a fair return is 534 per cent. The obvious im- 
plication of Mr. Eastman’s statement is that if the 
Supreme Court should hold that cost of reproduction 
should be recognized in valuation, and the result should 
be a larger valuation than the commission favors, the 
commission would not let the railways earn a return of 
534 per cent on it, and that, in consequence, there would 
‘be no railways that would earn returns in excess of six 
per cent to recapture! 




















The River Spans of the Fort Madison Bridge and the East Approach 


Santa Fe Builds New Bridge Over 
Mississippi River - 


Swing span of record weight and length an important 
feature of new structure at Ft. Madison 


HE longest and heaviest swing span ever built is 
the principal feature of a new bridge across the 
Mississippi river, now being completed by the 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
While the primary purpose of the new bridge is to re- 
place an old structure completed in 1887, which was no 
longer of adequate load-carrying capacity, it has the fur- 
ther advantage of providing double tracks, thereby elimi- 
nating a stretch of single track introduced in the line by 
the old crossing. Furthermore, the new bridge has been 
placed on a new location which permits of much better 
grade and alinement of the approaches than was possible 
in the location of the old structure. 

The problem of a satisfactory location for the crossing 
was a difficult one and was given extensive study before 
a definite position for the new bridge was determined. 
On the Illinois side the line of the Santa Fe lies up- 
stream from the crossing in a position parallel to the 
river, while on the Iowa side the railroad lies close to 
the river bank for a considerable distance down-stream. 
To secure the shortest length of bridge, the old crossing 
was placed at right angles to the river channel, introduc- 
ing curves of about 90 deg. central angle in the alinement 
of each approach, and owing to the close proximity of 
the west bank of the river and the river channel, it was 
necessary to place the west approach on a 10 deg. curve. 
To avoid this objectionable condition in the new bridge, 
it was placed in a location upstream from the old struc- 
ture on a skew of 65 deg. with the direction of the chan- 
nel, thereby reducing the total curvature by about 50 
deg. of central angle and reducing the rate of curvature 
in the west approach to 5 deg. This change in location 
had the further advantage of obviating any interference 
between the construction work and the existing bridge. 


Swing Span on a Skew 


The main river crossing consists, from east to west, 
of four fixed through truss spans of 270% ft. and a draw 
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span with two equal arms of 265 ft. 10 in., the distance 
being measured center to center of piers. All piers are 
set square with the center line of the bridge with the 
exception of the two rest piers for the draw span which 
conform to the skew of the channel. The east approach 
consists of nine spans of girders 100 ft. 6 in. center to 
center of piers and the west approach of nine spans of 
girders 80 ft. 6 in. and one span 102 ft. 4 ti. center to 
center of piers. 

The Mississippi river at Ft. Madison lies within the 
limits of slack water above the Keokuk power dam which 
is located about 23 miles downstream from the Santa Fe 
crossing. 

Consequently, low water level is now about 
10 ft. higher than it was before the dam was built, there- 
by reducing the headroom between low water and the 
superstructure of the old bridge. However, to avoid in- 
creasing the grade on the approaches and to economize 
in the sub-structure masonry, it was desirable to keep the 
track grade on the new bridge as low as possible, and 
the plans approved by the United States War Department 
provide for a clearance of 10 ft. over the high water 
level guaranteed by the water power company. This 
arrangement made it possible to restrict the grade on the 
approaches to 0.4 per cent. It also gives the bridge an 
appearance of being set unusually low over the water, 
an effect that is emphasized by the depth of the trusses 
in proportion to their length which is greater than usual 
for reasons that are explained later. 

Another consideration affecting the design of the 
bridge was the necessity for providing a roadway for 
highway traffic. In the old bridge there is a roadway 
on each side of the railway deck carried on brackets out- 
side of the trusses. This arrangement was unsatisfactory 
for several reasons and was abandoned in the new bridge 
in favor of an upper deck for the highway traffic. But 
to avoid'excessive grades and long tun-offs on the high- 
way approaches, this upper deck was not placed at the 
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level of the top chords but was installed instead at an 
intermediate level that affords adequate vertical head- 
room over the railway deck. The depth of the trusses 
was therefore determined by the necessary headroom 
hetween the highway deck and the portal bracing, a con- 














View of the Drum and Tower of the Draw Span Showing 
How the Tower Posts and Main Diagonals are 
Framed Into the Bottom Chord 


dition which pointed to the greater economy of trusses 
having parallel chords. 


Bridge Serves as Overcrossing for Highway 


‘10 allow for the descent of the highway from the level 
of the deck inside of the trusses the approach viaducts 
are offset beyond the ends of the truss spans to a position 
alongside the railroad approaches. The highway: east 
of the bridge is on the south side of the track while west 
of the bridge it is on the north side so by placing the 
east approach south of the railroad approach and the 
west approach north of the railroad, the bridge serves as 
an overcrossing that eliminates a crossing at grade. The 
trusses are of the Pratt type with subdivided panels 
ranging from 19 ft. to 20 ft. 6% in. in length, except 
for the two panels on each end of the swing span and at 
the skewed end of the adjoining truss span which are 
15 ft. 6% in. long, that is, the distance by which the 
bearings for one truss are in advance of those for the 
other over the skewed piers. The trusses.are 33 ft. 4 in. 
center to center, affording a clear width of 30 ft. The 
distance between the center lines of bottom and top 
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chords is 58 ft. or sufficient to provide a headroom of 
16 ft. over the highway deck and a vertical distance of 
22 ft. 7 in. from face of rail of the railroad deck to the 
underside of the highway deck or sufficient to give a 
clear headroom of 22 ft. above the top of a 130-Ib. rail on 
a heavy tie plate. 

Stiff members with riveted connections are used for all 
parts of the trusses except for the intermediate panels 
of the bottom chord of the fixed spans which are made 
up of 12-in. by 2-in. eye-bars, and for eye-bar connec- 
tions between the top of the tower over the pivot pier 
and the two halves of the swing span which are 16 in. 
by 1% in. Pin connections are also used in the draw 
spans where the main diagonals connect to the bottom 
chord members over the pivot pier and in the longitu- 
dinal tower bracing. 

The railroad portion of the approaches consists of 
deck girder spans, while the highway portion consists 
of through girder spans supported on steel bents carried 
on extensions of the piers which support the railroad ap- 
proaches. The east highway viaduct has a grade of 4.27 
per cent and that on the west a grade of 4.95 per cent. 
These viaducts are stayed against longitudinal distortion 
by solid web knee-braces at the junction of the columns 
with the girders and by tower bracing with one span of 
each approach. 


Provide Ballast Floor 


With the exception of the swing span, the entire rail- 
road deck has a creosoted timber ballast floor. On the 
fixed truss spans this consists of 4-in. by 10-in. planks 
supported on a stringer system consisting of four main 
stringers under each track with a jack stringer between 
the tracks and between each track and the adjacent 
truss. Continuity of the deck at the ends of panels is 
carried out by enclosing the top flanges of the floor 
beams (which project above the stringers) with a bed 
of bituminous putty that completely fills the channel 
shaped space between adjoining timbers above the tops 
of the stringers. 

The highway deck is of reinforced concrete topped 
with a %-in. thickness of Johns-Manville’s standard 
asphalt bridge road surfacer. The concrete slab is sup- 
ported on steel stringers, of which four are of a special 
built-up box section designed to support rails for two 
street car tracks depressed in the pavement, while one on 
the center line of the bridge and three next to each truss 
are of 15-in. I-beams. 

The floor beams and stringers of the upper deck are 
protected by smoke shields 36 in. wide centered over 
each track. These are made of 3-in. steel plates curved 
concave downward for ready drainage. Bolted connec- 
tions of the plates to the floor are designed to facilitate 
ready renewal. 


Swing Span Imposes Heavy Reactions 


Developments of a practical design for a swing span 
of the length and weight imposed in the Ft. Madison 
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Plan and Elevation of the 
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structure presented conditions not encountered in bridges 
of ordinary proportions and necessarily involve depar- 
tures from usual practice. Investigation of a center 
bearing design for a swinging reaction of 10,000,000 Ib. 
and a closed reaction of 15,000,000 Ib. on the center pier 
developed prohibitive proportions and led to the adoption 
of a combination center and rim bearing design in which 
one-third of the load is carried on the center and two- 
thirds on the drum. The practical evolution of this idea, 
under the conditions imposed in this case, gave rise to a 
method of load distribution which not only possesses a 
commendable simplicity but also embodies some unique 
details. 

The load distribution system consists of eight loading 
girders spanning transversely between the two trusses 
and 16 radial girdets which, at their outer ends, frame 
into a drum girder 42 ft. in diameter, and at their inner 
ends rest on top of a disc-type center bearing. The 
primary problem involved was to distribute the load from 
the trusses to the loading girders and from the loading 
girders to the radial girders so that each radial girder 
would receive 1/16 of the total load, with the further 
requirement that the point of application of this load 
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An Articulated Loading System 

Another distinctive feature of the design is the man- 
ner in which the load is transferred from the loading 
girders to the radial girders. The radial girders are 
connected in pairs at a point 14 ft. 4 in. from the center 
or approximately the outer third point by steel loading 
or diaphragm castings which frame into the webs of the 
adjoining girders and on top of each of these castings is 
a bearing casting having a spherical top surface of 1 ft. 
534 in, radius. Also, at two points in the length of each 
pair of loading girders, so located as to come directly 
over the eight bearing castings mentioned above, the 
loading girders are connected by similar diaphragm or 
loading castings with a concave spherical surface at the 
bottom with a 1-ft. 6-in. radius that fits over the top of 
the bearing castings below. Thus the load of the span 
is transmitted to the drum frame through eight articu- 
lated points of bearing. 

The center construction is of large proportions. It 
has a cast steel base 10 ft. in diameter which supports 
a hard tool steel disc 4 ft. in diameter, the top face of 
which has a concave spherical surface with a radius of 
13 ft. 9 in. On top of this is a phosphor bronze disc 
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One of the Two Center Sections of the Draw Span Bottom Chord, 40 Ft. 











11% In. Center to Center of Splices, Weight 


61 Tons 


would be such that one-third would be carried to the cen- 
ter and the remaining two-thirds would be carried to the 
drum. 

One of the photographs shows a view of the center 
or tower section of one of the bottom chords loaded on 
a flat car for shipment. It has more the appearance of 
a girder than a chord member because of the deep gusset 
construction provided for the two bottom chord tower 
panel points. Splice plates for the tower post connec- 
tions, and pin plates for the main diagonal connections 
are seen at the top. These gussets, therefore, have an 
important function in the distribution of stress between 
these two members and the bottom chords. They also 
provide the necessary stiffness for the distribution of the 
weight of the span to the loading girders which frame 
into the chord in pairs symmetrical about the two panel 
points. 


of the same diameter, with a convex spherical surface 
on a radius of 13 ft. 4% in., and this disc in turn sup- 
ports the top or loading casting of cast steel upon which 
the inner ends of the radial girders are supported. The 
sliding ring with a phosphor bronze bushing is connected 
by means of eight spiders to the live ring under the 
drum which contains 72 cast steel wheels having a mean 
diameter of 1 ft. 8 in. and a tread width of 1 ft. 0% in. 
running between upper and lower treads of cast steel 
built-in segments. 


Heavy Turning Machinery 


The turning machinery is distinctive in that the four 
driving pinions are in no way connected with each other 
by equalizers. Each pinion has an individual set of re- 
ducing gears and is driven by four independent motors. 
Each is a General Electric 75 hp., 440-volt, 3-phase, 
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25-cycle, mill type motor and is equipped with a solenoid 
brake. These motors have a normal speed of 475 r.p.m. 
with a starting torque of 1,900 ft. lb., a normal torque 
of 788 ft. lb., and a maximum torque of 2,500 ft. Ib., 
that can be sustained for one hour without injury to the 
motor. These characteristics of these motors being the 
same and the electric current being supplied to all from 
the same power line, they themselves equalize the load so 
that the force required at the rack is equally distributed 


between the four. The main driving pinions have a 
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Sketch Plan and Section of the Load Distributing Construc- 
tion Over the Pivot Pier 


28.648-in. pitch diameter, are mounted on a 14-in. diam- 
eter shaft and mesh with a cast steel rack having a pitch 
diameter of 45 ft. 10 1/32 in. 

All of the turning machinery is located beneath the 
railway floor and on top of the drum and radial girders 
and is operated by remote control located in the operat- 
ing house in the tower of the swing span above the high- 
way floor. 

The end lift and bridge lock at each end of the span 
is operated by two 50 hp. General Electric, 440-volt 
motors operated at 475 r.p.m.; one motor normally 
driving the machinery, the other drifting, but so ar- 
ranged in the control that either of the motors may be 
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made operative by means of a double-throw switch. The 
solenoid brakes on these motors are so arranged that 
both will be operative regardless of which motor is 
working. 

The end lift is of the eccentric swinging rocker type, 
while the latch is of the positive plunger type. Because 
the ends of the span are skewed the span must always 
be opened one way and cannot be allowed to swing by 
the closing position. Consequently, the balanced or 
automatic closing type of lock had to be discarded in 
favor of a lock that would not only be closed by a power 
drive but which would be strong enough and be driven 
by ample power to force the span into proper alinement 
in spite of lateral warping resulting from differences in 
temperature of the two sides of the span. The plunger 
of the latch is 5 in. by 11 in. in section and is bevelled 
on its vertical sides so that it can be forced into the seat 
provided for it in a centering casting securely bolted to 
the bridge seat. 

This anchor casting serves the further purpose of an 
abutment to receive the impact of the plunger of an air 
buffer attached to the end of the span for the purpose of 
insuring against over-run of the span when closing. It 
consists of a cylinder 20 in. in diameter by 3 ft. long, 
provided with a piston having a piston rod 8 in. in diam- 
eter that comes in contact with a vertical face on the end 
of the anchor casting. This air buffer is designed to 
develop a pressure of 31.6 Ib. per sq. in. of piston surface 
or a force of approximately 10,000 Ib. when the span 
has reached the closed position. 

The rail locks are of the MacDonald easer rail type 
operated by a five horsepower General Electric motor at 
each end of the bridge. Ancther feature of the swing 
span design worthy of mention is the provision made for 
the exact balance of each truss over the center pier in 
spite of the lack of symmetry resulting from the skew 
end construction. The short end of each truss is pro- 
vided with a counterweight of 57,500 lb., composed of 
cast iron blocks placed on the bottom chord in the end 
panel. 

To protect highway traffic when the bridge is open, 
a vertical lift gate or barrier has been provided on the 
highway deck in the flanking spans. These barriers 
consist of structural steel trusses spanning transversely 
hetween vertical guides and are suspended by chains 
which pass over sprocket wheels to counterweights, the 
travel of the gates being made positive by means of a 
direct motor drive to the sprocket wheels. 


How the Span Is Operated 


Complete reversing magnetic controls with master 
switches are provided for the swing motion and end lifts, 
while the motors on the rail locks and barriers are con- 
trolled by means of push buttons through reversing 
magnetic switches. A switchboard panel with oil circuit 
breaker, voltmeter, ammeter and watt-hour meter is 
furnished for the main circuit. 

Complete limit and interlocking protection is provided 
through the medium of track-type switches. Indicator 
lights show the various positions of the span during the 
swing and the extreme positions of the end lifts and rail 
locks. There is an electrically operated siren for sig- 
naling approaching vessels. 

The operation of opening the draw span is accom- 
plished in the following sequence: 

Interlocking plant signals are placed in the stop posi- 
tion and derails are opened, permitting the bridge lock 
lever to be reversed and energizing a master control 
relay. This latter operation, together with the closing 
of the highway traffic barriers, completes a circuit which 
permits the first operation in opening the draw, that is, 
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the raising of bridge rail locks. When the rail locks are 
clear, as indicated by signal lights, a circuit is closed 
which permits the end lifts to be lowered, and when the 
lights show these in proper position a contact is closed, 
making power available for the swing movement. 

As the bridge swings open the “span closed”’ indicator 
light is extinguished and light indications are shown in 
turn for “span nearly closed,” “span nearly open” and 
“span open.” When the “nearly open” position is 
reached the power is automatically cut off and brakes are 
set, after which the operator can continue the movement 
to the fully open position by stepping on a foot-operated 
push button which provides only limited power, an ad- 
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carrying the foundations to so great a depth. The river 
piers were accordingly founded on the over-burden at a 
depth of 62 to 72 ft. below low water while the piers for 
the approach spans are on pile foundations. 

All of the piers are of concrete, with shafts having 
side and downstream end batters of 1 in. to the foot and 
a batter of 2 in. on the upstream end, except that the 
shaft of the pivot pier is a true cylinder. All of the piers 
are devoid of copings, belt courses, rustications or other 
embellishments. They are provided with reinforcement 
to resist temperature stresses, consisting of grids of 
%-in. bars spaced 18 in. center to center, both vertically 
and horizontally at a depth of 6 in. from all faces except 
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The End Lift and Bridge Lock 


ditional limit switch cutting off power entirely at the 
“fully open” position. 

In closing the span the same sequence of operations is 
performed in the reverse order, it being impossible to 
clear the signals for railroad traffic until the bridge is 
closed and locked. 


Substructure Entirely of Concrete 


Exploration of the river bed on the site of the new 
bridge with the aid of core drills showed that bed rock 
lies at an elevation 165 ft. below. low water level and is 
over-laid with a thick stratum of sand, gravel and clay 
that possesses a considerable sustaining power. There 
was, therefore, no occasion for carrying the pier footings 
tc rock, even if there had been any practicable plan for 


under each bearing shoe where the spacing is 9 in. The 
shafts are dowled to the footings by 5-ft. lengths of 
75-lb. and 85-lb, rail, spaced 2 ft. center to center, both 
longitudinally and transversely. The intermediate piers 
under the fixed spans have shafts 10 ft. 6 in. wide by 
42 ft. 4 in. long and have caissons 22 ft. wide by 68 ft. 
long. The pivot pier is 47 ft. in diameter with a caisson 
52 ft. square. 

The caissons for the river piers were entirely of tim- 
ber construction and were built clear of the water by 
suspending them from 4 in. diameter screws supported 
from a dock constructed for that purpose. They were 
readily launched by turning down the screws and were 
floated in an upright position to the pier site. No par- 
ticular difficulty attended the sinking of the caissons, 
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A View of the West Approach with the West End of the Old Brid 
Shown in the Foreground 
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position and alinement being readily maintained. Tests 

of the foundation material by means of jacks developed 

values for bearing power at least four times that used 

in the design of the piers, which were proportioned on 

the basis of four tons per square foot after making 

allowances for skin friction on the sides of the caissons. 
Approach Piers Are Long 

\s the piers for the approaches served as supports for 
independent railroad and highway superstructures lo- 
cated side by side, they are much longer than the river 
piers, the maximum length being 78 ft. and as there is 
a considerable difference in the loads imposed, the pier 
shafts are tapered at mid-length from a width of 6 ft. 
6 in. for the railroad portion to 4 ft. for the highway 
portion. 

These piers are all supported on pile foundations at 
depths ranging from 12 ft. to 38 ft. below high water. 
It was, in consequence, necessary to provide cofferdams 
of substantial construction. These were built of 6-in. 
by 18-in. timbers laid edgewise and were braced and 
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the concrete was proportioned on the basis of designed 
strengths of 2,000 Ib. per sq. in. in the footings and 
caissons, 3,000 Ib. in the pier shafts. 


Provision for Winter Work 


With a construction schedule requiring the concrete- 
work to be continued through the winter, ample provi- 
sion had to be made for the heating of the materials and 
for the protection of the concrete in the forms as well as 
to provide ample storage space for materials to avoid 
stoppage of the work in the event of failure of deliveries 
during cold weather. The concrete plant was located 
at the end of the east approach in the space between the 
new and old lines where delivery tracks could readily 
be provided with connections from the operated line and 
space could be had for the storage of 10,000 cu. yd. of 
stone and 7,000 cu. yd. of sand and for the construction 
of a cement storage building with a capacity of 13 car- 
loads, in close proximity to the mixer plant which was 
equipped with a Koehring mixer with overhead storage 
bins for sand and stone. The aggregates were handled 














A View During the Construction of the Caisson for the Pivot Pier 


calked while constructed in a floating position. When 
completed they were towed into location over the pier 
site which had been previously excavated with a clam 
shell bucket to an average depth of 1% ft. After the 
cofferdams had been sunk between dock piles the founda- 
tion piles were driven and the bottoms were sealed with 
from 4 ft. to 7% ft. of concrete, following which the in- 
terior was unwatered to permit the cutting off of the 
piles and the placing of the remainder of the concrete in 
the open. 

\ volume of concrete in the substructure, draw rest 
and floor of the highway deck totaling 44,500 cu. yd. 
justified an investment in a concrete plant that would 
make for maximum economy of operation as well as ade- 
quate capacity, and special pains were taken to develop 
a layout that would entail a minimum of manual effort 
in both the handling of the materials and the delivery 
of the concrete to the forms. Careful consideration was 
also given to the facilities for the control of quality as 





trom cars into the storage piles or the bins, or from the 
piles‘to the bins by a bucket and derrick. The cement 
was delivered from storage to the mixer in bulk by 
means of an inclined conveyor and both aggregates and 
cement were measured in charging hoppers. Water was 
controlled by a tank with a water gage. 

The mixer was placed at a sufficient elevation above 
the ground so that it could be discharged directly into 
side dump hopper cars run on a narrow-gage track that 
extended out on a pile trestle built parallel to and south 
of the new bridge. These cars were hauled in trains of 
two by gasoline locomotives. For delivery to any part of 
the substructure, the hopper cars were dumped into 
buckets mounted on a barge equipped with a derrick 
with an 80-ft. boom which handled the buckets for dis- 
charge into the forms. 

All the concrete was proportioned for the desired 
strength according to the water-cement ratio with con- 
Sistencies that resulted in slumps of from 1% in. to 2% 
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in. For sealing the cofferdams better results were -ob- 
tained with slumps of 4 in. Test cylinders made through- 
out the course of the work showed that the concrete 
strengths were above that for which the design had pro- 
vided. The results were favored: by the fact that the 
aggregates, Joliet limestone and Chillicothe sand, showed 
a high degree of uniformity.,.The cement: was Atlas 
from the mills at Hannibal, Mo. 

During the winter, the heating of the aggregates and 
the water with exhaust steam from the mixer plant was 
effective in turning out the concrete with an average 
temperature of about 100 deg. F. In addition, the units 
of the substructure being poured were enclosed so that 
the concrete could be steam-cured for five days after 


placing, during which a temperature of 72 deg. was 
maintained. In addition to the measures taken to obtain 


a strong dense concrete, all exposed surfaces of the sub- 
structure were given three coats of Ironite furnished 
and applied by the Permanent Waterproofing Company, 
Chicago. 

Owing to the large top area of the pivot pier, it was 
exceedingly difficult to finish the surface at the proper 
elevation to the desired degree of accuracy. This prob- 




















The Concrete Plant and Material Piles as Seen From the 
East End of the Material Delivery Trestle 


lem was solved by placing the concrete in the top in three 
units, a center octagon under the center bearing, an 
outer ring under the drum bearing and an annular ring 
between the two which was slightly depressed to serve 
as a shallow gutter with outlets through eight 6-in. drain 
pipes leading to the outside face of the pier. The bear- 
ing surfaces of the pier top were hand-dressed to the re- 
quired elevation with a tolerance of only 0.002 ft. 


Build Embankment Approaches 


The old bridge is flanked on the east end by a long 
pile trestle which proved objectionable by reason of fire 
hazard as well as the damage done to the piles by the 
action of ice. To avoid this in the new bridge without 
introducing an excessive length of steel viaduct, the east 
abutment was placed about 1,400 ft. out from the river 
bank, the remaining distance being occupied by an em- 
bankment to accommodate both the railway and highway 
roadbeds. This embankment required about 200,000 cu. 
yd, of fill, largely rock, which was taken froma cut lo- 
cated about a mile east of the bridge. This filling was 
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excavated with a 5 cu. yd. Bucyrus shovel and loaded 
into 20 cu. yd. Clark dump cars. Some of the rocks 
were very large, with occasional pieces as much as 10 ft. 
long, but they were loaded and handled with no par- 
ticular difficulty. 

Owing to the width of the embankment, it was found 
desirable to build a filling trestle along each side and 











View of the Partly Completed East Approach Embankment 
Showing the Heavy Rock That Was Successfully 
Handled by the Dump Cars 


complete the fill by spreading toward the center. Spread- 
ers proved inefficient for this heavy material, better suc- 
cess being attended by the use of ditchers to push the 
piles of material down the slope. 

The entire bridge, both substructure and superstruc- 
ture, was designed in the office of A. F’. Robinson, bridge 
engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System, under 
his direct supervision. H. W. Wagner, chief engineer, 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe, eastern lines, and his 
assistants, were in charge of the construction work, R. 
A. Van Ness being assistant engineer in the field. The 
substructure, including the draw rest, shear booms and 
the concrete floor for the highway deck, was built under 
contract by the Union Bridge and Construction Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. The superstructure was de- 
signed and built by the American Bridge Company. 

Bridge and building forces of the railroad placed the 
open and ballast deck and also did all field painting of 
the steel work. The entire cost of the project is approxi- 
mately five and one-half million dollars. 




















Electiic Locomotive for Silesian Mountain Railway 


























































Wabash Has 
Well Equipped 
Reclamation 
Plant 


New building and equipment per- 
mit use of advanced methods 
of work at Decatur 





By I. C. Bon 
Superintendent Reclamation, Wabash, 
Decatur, Il. 


HE Wabash is one of the pioneers in reclamation, 
having launched upon this work in 1912 at two 
of the largest shop terminals. The equipment 
then used would now be called antique. Little by little 
the work at these small shops was enlarged upon, and 
finally when the saving from such work became evi- 
dent, the entire system was studied to determine a 
centralized location most convenient to the scrap mar- 
Decatur, Ill., was found most satisfactory for the 
reason that the main locomotive and car repair shops 
are there and it is the base of the largest scrap accumu- 
lation on the system. Further study brought out the 
fact that a centralized location meant the elimination of 
one reclamation shop and scrap dock, also much double 
handling and hauling of material. 


All Work in One Building 


\t the time of this consolidation of activities, facili- 
ties were provided whereby the scrap could be handled 


kets. 
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in the Reclamation Office 



























with less man power. The reclamation work was given 
the same consideration from time to time and equipment 
has been furnished as requirements warranted. Within 
the last year this department has been greatly improved 
by the installation of new equipment and the construc- 
tion of a new building. The latter is a well lighted, 
factory-type structure of brick, 50 ft. wide and 145 ft. 
long, which when added to the former shop provided 
a single building 85 ft. by 145 ft., having a total floor 
space of 12,325 sq. ft. Where formerly considerable 
reclamation was done in several wooden sheds _ built 
from scrap doors, etc., with the new facilities, it is 
now all under one roof where each class of work is 
handled in units as follows: 


Dismantling 


Unit A—Air brake, signal and steam heat hose. 
and assembling. 
B—Track jacks, gages, drills, etc. 
C—Screw wrenches, spark plugs, switch locks, air and 
steam hose couplings. 
D—Repairs to and manufacturing of tinware. 





In the Brake Beam Unit Where the Dismantling and Assembling Is All Done By Air-Operated Equipment Arranged to 


Speed Production 
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E—Autogeneous welding. 

F—Brake beams. Dismantling and assembling. 

G—Cleaning vats. 

H—Right of way signs, fence posts, farm gates, etc. 
I—Journal bearing and tinware tinning vats. 
jJ—Switch stands, mail cranes, air brake equipment. 
K—Brass valves, angle and cut out cocks. 
i.—Couplers. 

M—Blacksmith—tool furnaces, forgings, etc. 

N—Bolt and nut department. 

O—tTractors and trailers and tool room. 
P—Tumbling mill. (The only unit of reclamation outside 

the main building.) 


Quick Work on Brake Beams 


The photographs show the equipment used in several 
of these units that have been particularly effective in 
bringing greater economy by increased production. One 
of the pictures shows the arrangement of the brake 
beam unit. The process of repairing the brake beams, 
of course, starts at the scrap pile. The beams are first 
unloaded from the cars on assorting tables by a magnet 
crane. They are then placed on trailers and conveyed 
by tractor to the dismantling table in the reclamation 
shop seen to the right of the doorway in the picture. 
The beam is held down by clamps operated by an air 
cylinder below the table.  [Electric-driven socket 
wrenches, one at each side of the dismantling table as 
shown, remove the tension rod nuts at the ends of the 
beam. As the beam is dismantled each part is distributed 
either to the furnace for heating or to presses for shap- 
ing. All bent and twisted compression members are 
evenly heated in the double compartment oil furnace, 
and straightened in the press, seen next to the furnace, 
while the tension rods are bent to the proper shape in 
the press, seen just above and behind the dismantling 
table. 

torged fulcrums or struts are reconditioned similarly 
to the compression members with the exception that 
they are reformed on a specially designed press of small 
size. It has been found difficult to recondition some 
compression members so that the fulcrum can be ap- 
plied by tapping it with a hammer. To eliminate the 
use of the blacksmith “flatter” and sledge in driving on 
the fulerum, a common practice, the compression mem- 
ber and fulcrum are placed in the press, seen next to 
the window on the right of the door. Here the com- 
pression member is forced through the fulcrum which 
has the effect of shearing off any fins or rough places 
thes resulted from the straightening process. 

To the left of this press and to the left of the door- 
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way is shown a small oil rivet heating furnace, also 
a rivet press with the compression member and fulcrum 
intact. This rivet press eliminates the use of the pneu- 
matic hammer and will head two rivets at one time in- 
stead of only one as accomplished with the hammer. 
These operations performed, the compression member 
with the fulcrum in place is again clamped to the dis- 
mantling table which now serves as the assembling table. 














Where Valves Are Repaired and Tested—A Four-Spindle 
Grinder in the Foreground 


Here a new or reconditioned tension rod is put on top 
of the fulcrum saddle, the right and left brake shoe 
heads slipped on the tensior rod and over the compres- 
sion member and the end nuts Started by hand on the 
tension rod until they tighten, when the socket wrenches 
are slipped in position over the nuts and the motors 
started. The result is that within a few seconds a com- 
pletely assembled brake beam is ready for service. It 
should be observed that in this method of assembling 
the proper camber is put into the compression member 
when the tension rod is being tightened. No wrenches, 
hammers or rules are used in any of the above opera- 
tions and the work is controlled by stop guards set at the 
proper measurements to assure good and fast work. 
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A View of the Air, Signal and Steam Hose Unit With the Blacksmith Shop in the Background 



































Six Machines Save Labcr in Hose Work 


The scrap hose is also gonveyed by tractor from the 
scrap dock to the reclamation plant. Operations in the 


hose unit consist first of dismantling the rubber from 
the fittings. This is done on air-operated machines, 


after which the hose is placed into a pneumatic baler, 
baled and wired and then removed by another trailer 
to the scrap storage. New hose sections are delivered 
on trailers to air-operated assembling machines, where 
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Straightening Freight Car Coupler Shanks Under the Steam 
Hammer by the Use of Taper Dies Which Give 
a Stretching Action and Leave No Dents 


the fittings are applied and then the hose is conveyed by 
tractor to the store department. 

The machines shown in the picture are as follows, 
looking from right to left; a pneumatic bolt cutter and 
clamp spreader, and a stripping machine for pulling out 
nipples and couplings, the latter having a compartment 
under the machine to catch this material. Next in the 
picture is the hose baler, then a nipple and coupling 
mounting machine, then a clamping machine operated by 
two air motors for running up the nuts on the hose 
clamp bolts, and finally the steam hose nipple mounting 
machine. A very small amount of manual effort is 
required in this unit. 

In the valve unit all brass valves are reconditioned 
by the use of a speed motor and Dexter reseating ma- 
chine. Each valve is put on the test rack and tested 
under air pressure. The machine in the right foreground 
is & four-spindle horizontal automatic cock grinder for 
angle and cut-out cocks, all of which are. finally tested 
under air and soap suds before being shipped out. It 
is on the bench behind this grinder where the valves 
dre dismantled and assembled, while seen in the back- 
ground is a turret lathe equipped with a pneumatic, self- 
centering chuck, for reboring and retapping all angle 


cocks which have distorted or worn threads. 
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The feature of operations in the coupler unit is the 
use made of the steam hammer which is employed to 
compress the guard arm of all couplers to the A.R.A. 
standard gage and also to straighten coupler shanks be- 
tween the points of the butt and horn. In this work 
the hammer dispenses with both a hydraulic press and 
a “bull dozer.” The wedge shaped blocks or dies on top 
of the shank shown in the picture introduce a new fea- 
ture in this work. These dies were made from scrap 
locomotive cross head guides and are shaped so that 
the weight of the hammer caused the taper blocks to 
close, stretching and straightening the shank at the same 
time. Another feature of this operation is that these 
dies leave no indentations or marks on the coupler 
shanks. Two specially designed open oil furnaces built 
from scrap material are used for all heating prelimi- 
nary to reconditioning couplers and the operations of 
closing the guard arm and straightening the shank are 
accomplished in the same heat. 

The jurisdiction of the superintendent of scrap and 
reclamation extends over the entire system. As the 
occasion warrants each terminal is visited and a gen- 
eral survey and study of conditions and practices is made. 
Any suggestions for further savings, either by doing 
the work locally or shipping it to the central reclama- 
tien shop, are carefully studied and serve as the basis 
of recommendations to the superintendent of motive 
power and general storekeeper for their approval. 


New York Central 
Train Stop Approved 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission on July 5 

made public an order by Division 1 approving, 

with exceptions, the installation of the automatic 
train-stop (automanual) system of the General Railway 
Signal Company on portions of the Mohawk and 
Syracuse divisions of the New York Central from 
Albany to Syracuse, N. Y., 145.16 miles, including the 
equipment of 476 locomotives. The cost of the instal- 
lation, as reported by the carrier, covering roadside and 
locomotive equipment, is as follows: 
Roadway Equipment: 


Total cost of roadway equipment of train control installation, 
less power lines and power apparatus, if any, less cost of 


signals or cost of change in existing signal system; less 

SS cunt canes eacdee dee tecdha keaehuedewitates 50000 $244,095.00 
Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, if any, less 

cee a PT eererr Ter tT None 
Total cost of signal system installed in connection with train 

I Cs on o.nhc ean sednhebabe ein 6a0c0ssee00s None 
Total cost of change in existing signal system made necessary - 

elon None 


By Qretm comteels bees GRIVEGE. . coc ccccccccccccces 


Total cost of roadway installat‘on..... . $244,095.00 
Locomotive Equipment: 


Total ccst locomotive equipment installe:! . $635,674.00 


Total cost of installation.......... . $879,769.00 


The exceptions are as follows 


1. The reset contactor must be so located on all locomotives, 
or so constructed and installed as to require that the locomotive 
be brought to a stop after an automatic application before a re- 
lease of the brakes can be effected. 

2. Pusher and other locomotives operated backward in road 
service with the current of traffic must be equipped with the 
train, stop device for such movements. 

3. Non-equipped locomotives must not be operated in foad 
service in train-stop territory unless double-headed behind a loco- 
motive the train-stop equiprfent of which ig in service. 

Locomotives must not be run in road service from terminals 
in train-stop territory with the device cut out unless double- 
headed behind a locomotive the train-stop equipment of which is 
in service. 

When necessary to operate locomotives through to terminals 
with the train-stop device cut out account failure enroute, special 
protection must be provided. 



















A. S.T. M. Meets at French Lick 


Program covers wide range of subjects in the field of 





HE American Society for Testing Materials met 
at the French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind., June 20 to 24, with an attendance of about 

700 members and guests. A special feature was a dinner 

on June 22 to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

the society’s incorporation. 

A large part of the business was conducted in sectional 
meetings devoted to the interests of specialized fields of 
materials research. General sessions were presided over 
by President J. H. Gibboney, chemist, Norfolk & West- 
ern, Roanoke, Va. The secretary’s report showed a 
membership of 4,220, or an increase of 220 during the 
year. H. F. Moore, professor of engineering materials, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., was elected president 
and T. D. Lynch, manager of materials and processes, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., vice-president. 


Concrete Actively Discussed 


Committee C-9 on Concrete and Concrete Aggregates 
presenting an extended report, in addition to which a 
large part of one session was devoted to a symposium on 
Field Control of the Quality of Concrete. “Changes and 
improvements have appeared faster than the industry 
could assimilate them,” said Cloyd M. Chapman, con- 
sulting materials engineer of Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
in an introduction to this feature of the program. 

“It was but 11 years ago, in 1916,” he continued, “that 
the proposal was made that the arbitrary-mix method of 
specifying concrete be abandoned and a mix specified 
which upon trial test had developed the strength required 
by the design. It was but nine years ago that the fine- 
ness-modulus method of designing concrete mixtures 
was proposed and the relation between the water-cement 
ratio and strength of concrete was shown. The first 
slump test was made in 1912. Sand was measured under 
water to secure constant volume in a sand tester brought 
out in 1916. Light-weight concrete of high strength 
and impermeability was a novelty developed during the 
World War and is therefore only about 10 years old. 
High-early-s: rength cements have been commercially de- 
veloped in this country only within a very few years, al- 
though they have been in use for a number of years 
abroad.” 

This statement shows clearly the need for studies 
designed to put the fruits of these scientific developments 
to good use. Of special pertinence to this end was the 
paper on Proportioning of Concrete by R. W. Crum, 
engineer of materials and tests, Iowa State Highway 
Commission. It was devoted to a study of the two mod- 
ern bases for concrete proportioning—the ratio of the 
mixing water to the cement and the ratio of the void 
space in the concrete to the cement. An Appendix to the 
report of Committee C-9 contained a report of investiga- 
tions along similar lines at the University of Wisconsin. 
In general, the matter presented indicated a definite rela- 
tionship between the two criteria, choice being primarily 
a matter of convenience in practical use. Each depends 
for its application on rather careful determinations of 
certain physical facts concerning the aggregates—water 
content in the one case and voids in the other. 

The quantity of mixing water was emphasized in the 
paper by Duff A. Abrams, International Cement Corpo- 
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ration, on Mixing of Concrete. “Probably the most dif- 
ficult problem before the mixer manufacturer,” he said, 
“is the accurate control of the quantity of mixing water 
which goes into each batch. The difficulty is increased by 
the presence of varying amounts of moisture in the ag- 
gregate and by the necessity for quick action. The efiort 
to attain accurate measurement of water is an evidence of 
the general recognition of the importance of the quantity 
of mixing water in concrete. 

“Time locks are available which lock the discharge 
lever until the drum has made the number of revolutions 
for which the apparatus is set. The use of such a lock 
prevents the premature discharge of the batch and also, 
by sounding a gong, calls the attention of the operator 
when the time for discharging the batch has arrived.” 

The paper by Nelson L. Doe, Turner Construction 
Company, on Conveying and Placing Concrete, embodied 
an indorsement of chuting: 

Possibly in the past, chuting operations have justly deserved 
some of the adverse comment they have received. With modern 
ideas of water control and consistency, most of the objections 
to chuting concrete from the standpoint of quality have been 
automatically removed. Concrete of proper consistency can 
readily be chuted. Concrete of a very wet consistency cannot 
be chuted without marked deterioration. These facts are a 
strong argument in favor of chuting concrete, for chuting 
furnishes a check on the consistency of the concrete. With 
givens materials, the limiting angles of distributing chutes can 
readily be ascertained after the action of a few batches has 
been $tudied, and once the chutes are erected accordingly, little 
segregation is experienced. 

This paper also takes a favorable attitude toward the 
use of admixtures which, he said, is now steadily gaining 
favor with those familiar with placing concrete: j 

Authorities agree that changes in the final strength of concrete 
containing suitable proportions of proper admixtures will not 
vary much more than the percentage of the admixture used. 

The real value of admixture does not lie in added strength 
given to the concrete, but in increased workability. This is 
especially true with the leaner mixes. The larger aggregates 
in concrete containing admixtures seem to be coated more com- 
pletely with a covering of fine material which clings to the 
aggregates, decreasing their rolling action but increasing their 
sliding qualities. 8 

Rich stiff concrete possesses workability enough ordinarily 
so that no improvement for proper handling is required. 

Hydrated lime has been added to concrete on various classes 
of work for years and no detrimental effects have been found. 
Celite is a comparatively new material, and its effects on 
such qualities of concrete as strength, absorption of moisture, 
weathering, etc., are still under observation. 


Concrete Work in Cold Weather 


In discussing concrete work in cold weather, F. H. 
McGraw, construction manager of Dwight P. Robinson 
& Co., offered six statements as covering the prime facts 
bearing on this subject: (1) Concrete will develop its 
strength faster at higher temperatures and slower at 
lower temperatures; (2) if concrete is to attain its de- 
signed load-bearing strength it must be kept above the 
freezing point of the water used in gaging; (3) if its 
designed load-bearing strength is to be attained in a rea- 
sonable period of time the temperature must be many 
degrees above the freezing point ; 50 deg. F. is generally 
considered the point below which setting and hardening 
is greatly retarded; (4) concrete does not develop 
strength to any considerable degree while frozen; (5) 
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to permit concrete to freeze means practically to suspend 
its hardening process during the period that it remains 
frozen; and (6) to permit newly placec concrete to alter- 
nately freeze and thaw during the setting and hardening 
period will seriously reduce its ultimate strength. 

I.: conclusion he stated that “quality” concrete and 
permanent concrete can be placed in cold weather if well- 
known and generally recognized precautions surround 
it and intelligent supervision and control are mixed into 
it. Quality concrete in winter or summer is not a mix- 
ture of cement, sand, stone, and water, but requires a 
fifth component—intelligent supervision. 

Other papers related to field test.ng methods and the 
transverse test as a criterion for quality. (ne oi tne 
sub-committees on concrete presented a report on the 
work of the Joint Committee on Concrete and Reinforced 
Concrete, and offered a revision of Chapter 5 on pro- 
portioning and mixing with a view to adapting it to the 
use of the maximum water content method of control. 
However, an introductory statement says that the sub- 
committee feels that at present there are still many rea- 
sons for not discarding entirely the arbitrary proportion- 
ing method and therefore has retained it, leaving to the 
engineer the choice for each particular job. 

A brief report presented by the society’s representa- 
tives on the Joint Committee on Concrete Culvert Pipe 
was purety” one:-of-progress, but announced the early 
issuance of a complete revised specification. 


A New Use for Lumnite Cement 


A means of obtaining a prompt measure of the 
strength of Portland cement concrete without waiting 
for the lapse of the customary 28-day curing period was 
described in a paper by Sanford E. Thompson and Miles 
N. Clair of Thompson & Lichtner Company, Boston, 
Mass. After studies of a series of tests of concrete speci- 
mens using both Lumnite cement and Portland cement, 
with a wide range of aggregates, it was concluded that 
the strength of Lumnite cement specimens at 24 hours 
will give a fair index of the 28-day strength of Portland 
cement concrete made with the same aggregates in the 
same proportions. The paper also outlined certain pre- 
cautions to be observed in conducting such tests. 


Consider Rail Specifications 


Specifications for carbon steel rails duplicating those 
adopted by the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion were received for adoption by letter ballot, as were 
specifications for open-hearth girder rails and specifica- 
tions for low carbon steel track bolts. Committee A-l, 
Steel, which is responsible for these specifications, also 
presented a resolution which it had adopted indicating its 
desire to co-operate in the study of transverse fissures 
as follows: ‘Resolved, That Committee A-1 advise the 
Executive Committee of the Society that Committee A-1 
would welcome an opportunity to co-operate with the 
American Railway Engineering Association in the in- 
vestigation of the origin of shattering cracks in steel 
rails.” 

The tentative specifications for cold drawn steel wire 
for concrete reinforcements were adopted as standard 
with a revision which makes the specifications include 
material up to and including 5¢ in. diameter instead of 
4 in, diameter as provided in the tentative form. 


Corrosion and Protective Coatings 


Further light on the relative resistance offered by 
various kinds of steel and iron sheets to corrosive influ- 
ences was forthcoming in a progress report on the ex- 
posure tests of sheets at Fort Sheridan, IIl., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Annapolis, Md., and Washington, D. C. Tests of 
exposure to air, which have now been in progress for 10 
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years, indicate superior resistance for copper-bearing 
iron and steel, whereas tests of sheets submerged in 
running water for seven years show no increased su- 
periority of copper-bearing metal. In presenting its re- 
port on this subject, Committee A-5 on Corrosion an- 
nounced progress in the undertaking of a new investiga- 
tion covering metal culvert corrosion, under the direction 
of a special sub-committee. 

Committee D-1 submitted tentative specifications for 
linseed oil and for several pigments and other paint ma- 
terials, as well as technical studies on paint analysis and 
testing. Waterproofing and roofing material also re- 
ceived attention at the hands of Committee D-8. 

Specifications were submitted by the Committee on 
Wrought Iron for advance to standard covering lap- 
welded and seamless steel and lap-welded iron boiler 
tubes; welded wrought-iron pipe; staybolt, engine-bolt 
and extra-refined wrought-iron bars ; merchant bar iron; 
and definitions of terms relating to wrought-iron specifi- 
cations. In addition, a revision was offered in the speci- 
fications for welded wrought-iron pipe, eliminating the 
nominal sizes of 4% in., 7 in., 9 in. and 11 in., in the 
interest of simplification of pipe sizes. A revision of the 
tentative specifications for hollow staybolt iron changes 
the title to read “Hollow Rolled Staybolt Iron.” 

The Committee on Timber presented for adoption as 
standard, specifications for structural joists, planks, 
heams, stringers and posts submitted as tentative a year 
ago, and which were submitted to and adopted by the 
American Railway Engineering Association in March. 


Embrittlement of Boiler Plate 


The embrittlement of boiler plate which is defined as 
the intercrystallin cracking in the riveted areas was the 
subject of a paper presented by S. W. Parr, professor 
emeritus of applied chemistry, University of Illinois, 
and Frederick G. Straub, special research assistant, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. According to the paper, this difficulty 
is confined entirely to a type of water supply or water 
treatment which brings about a predominance of sodium 
carbonate over the sodium sulphate. The results of 
laboratory tests on the reproduction of embrittlement by 
means of caustic solutions were reported to show that 
embrittlement will not proceed in the absence of a stress 
above the yield point. Increased temperature causes the 
cracking to proceed at a faster rate in much more dilute 
solutions than heretofore used. Various steels have been 
tested to find if any one is resistant to this attack, and no 
steel has been found that is resistant to any marked 
degree. Heat treatment of the boiler plate does not stop 
the cracking. 

No trace of difficulty has been encountered in any of 
the plants which have taken precautions to maintain the 
recommended sodium sulphate to sodium carbonate ratio. 
The ratio which the A. S. M. E. Boiler Construction 
Code for 1926 has recommended is as follows: 

In view of the particular cases of embrittlement cited . 
and pending further research, the maintenance of not less than 


the following ratios of sodium sulphate to the soda (methyl 
orange) alkalinity is recommended as a precautionary measure: 


Relation of 


Working pressure of boiler, sodium carbonate alkalinity 


lb. Gage to sodium sulphate 
Dench api beter ate Dende bendelsc 1 to 1 

eee ee 1 to 2 

NN SEE OE ORT: PPO 1 to 3 


While the tests reported by the authors of the paper 
add appreciably to the knowledge of the subject, they 
state frankly that the actual ratios of salts for the pre- 
vention of embrittlement have not been determined to the 
point where minimum limits can be set. The results 
indicate that for normal pressures the A. S. M. E. rec- 
ommendations are safe and should be adhered to. 


























Freight Yard at Chicago’s Front poe Ouly a Small Part of the Total Trafic of the District Reaches the Center of the City. Photo by Underwceod 
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How Freight Traffic Is Handled in 
the Chicago Terminals 


Report of Committee on Co-ordination shows that through 
traffic 1s a minor problem 


F a total of 34,791 cars handled in the Chicago 
terminal district on a typical day, only 4,559 cars 
or 13 per cent are through cars. Only an insig- 

nificant proportion of these through cars are brought 
into the center of the city. 

This is the answer given by the Committee on Co- 
ordination of Chicago Terminals, to the so-called War- 
field plan embodied in the report of the Board of 
Economics and Engineering of the National Association 
of Owners of Railway Securities, presented in 1922, an 
abstract of which appeared in the Railway Age of May 
20, 1922, page 1179. This report embodied an eiaborate 
plan for the unification of the railroad terminals in the 
Chicago terminal district as a means of keeping the 
through traffic out of congested areas as well as to effect 
a general simplification of terminal operation. But as 
shown in the recently issued report of the Committee on 
Co-ordination of Chicago Terminals, which was organ- 
ized in 1923, the great rail traffic of Chicago has been 
brought about primarily by the importance of this indus- 
trial and commercial center as the origin and destination 
of car movements. The traffic which uses the district 
solely as a gateway represents a small proportion of the 
total. The report, which occupies 177 pages, is probably 
the most exhaustive and detailed analysis of terminal 
operation that has ever been prepared.* Following is an 
abstract of the report. 


The district which has been the subject of this study 
has been known since the World War as the Chicago 





*Copies of this report may he obtained from the General Managers’ As- 
sociaticn of Chicago, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, price $1.50. 








terminal district. It is of crescent shape—about 40 miles 
in breadth at its widest point. The main line of Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern forms its convex border and Lake 
Michigan to the east and north forms its concave border. 
The area of the territory embraced in the Chicago ter- 
minal district is approximately 1,750 sq. mi. 

Radiating from the Chicago terminal district, like the 
ribs of a fan, are 32 lines of steam railroad, operated by 
22 trunk-line railroads, among which are several of the 
largest freight-carrying railroads in the country. The 
track mileage operated by steam railroads within this 
district is 7,726. The number of industries served by 
private tracks is 4,330. 

In order to determine the amount of each class of 
freight traffic handled, the traffic in movement during a 
representative cycle—the week from August 26 to 
Sertember 1, 1923—-was made the subject of an exhaus- 
tive analysis. The average daily amount of each class 
of traffic handled is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1—Average Daily Total Freight Traffic Chicago 
Terminal District 

Local Traffic: Cars Per Cent 
PE ne ne ee ee Pe 10,409 30 
Outbound ...... 10,409 30 
Intra-Terminal 9,414 27 
ED A ccawmewes bahia we bs wacnde x eee 87 
TE TE, 6056s oun bas rears cag ss chereetweatenees 4,559 13 
Tate Werke Tee ds kins 6ac se kes isecidseavaet 34,791 100 


In the handling of freight traffic, the movement of 
empty cars is incidental to the movement of the loaded 
What is stated concerning the loaded movement, 
The 


cars. 
however, generally applies to the empty movement. 
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average daily number of inbound local loaded freight 
cars handled is 7,893, the number handled outbound is 
4,811, while the average number of intra-terminal loaded 
freight cars handled is 3,634. Characteristics of the in- 
bound, outbound and intra-terminal movements are 
shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. 


Table 2—Destination of Inbound Local Loaded Freight Cars 


Toaded cars 


per day Per cent 

Delivered to freighthouses ...........ccceeccceees 1,108 14 
Delivered to team tracks ........... 760 10 
ee Fe TTT ETT Tree 6,025 76 
Total daily inbound local loads.........,... 7,893 100 
Delivered to other trunk limes....... 6.6.26 ese e cece e eee eee neees 21 
Delivered to belt or switching lines........ 29 
ey Gah GR ie ont Waaee neat ceoseeeconndscas wanes 4 
Total requiring interchange ................. Pv 54 

Total destined to points on lines that haul them Motacases 

100 


Fourteen and one-half per cent of the through cars 
come in over one division and go out over another 
division of the same railroad; 85% per cent require 
interchange. THrough traffic comes in with the inbound 
local traffic and moves out with the outbound local traffic. 
It moves to, through, and from the Chicago terminal dis- 
trict in channels formed largely by the local traffic of the 
district. 


How the Through Freight Traffic Is Handled 


The through cars that come in over one division and 
go out over another division of the same railroad are, 
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ties, being set out at those points by the inbound road 
trains and picked up from there by the outbound road 
trains. The majority, however, are handled through 





Table 4—Origin and Destination of Intra-Terminal Freight 


Loaded cars 





Per day Per cent 

Originating at freighthouses............ 890 24% 

Originating at team tracks ............... 129 3” 
COPE GE GIRTON gv cece weerésoe secedacec 2,615 72 
a eee ee) eee Te eee 3,634 100 
Destined to freighthouses .....-....--..-.0e-eeees 1,133 31 
Destined to team tracks ........--.-0eeeeeeseeees 192 5 
SUE OP GREED b.o6c ccac cee ceneceivsesnaces 2,309 64 
en oe ee 3,634 100 
Originate and terminate on same road............-eeeeeeeeeees 60 
Require interchange ..........- eecececees i sakeee es 4 weed meee 40 
Originate on belt and switching railroads...............00eseeeeees 62 
Terminate on belt and switching railroads. .............000eeeeees 51 
CO GEE BONE Cy Ia 0.560 vo cc ccenccccccccecesentonc 29 
DEY NE SIN, g oc cc cdccweccasesvsesarscnnwes 43 
CORREO OM TRUUUUTEEE TRTTOOEEs 60 ccc ccccce ccc ccccvccesescadcnes 9 
TOREED GR GIRTEEE GRMUORE sc ccc tcccccccsctcccccceusaweeus 6 


Note—Thirty-two and one-half per cent of the cars move in l.c.l. 
and 67'% per cent in carload service. 


service 





break-up yards and train yards. Investigation shows 


the average number of yardings of through cars is 2.8. 
Curtail Yarding of Local Traffic 
Much of the inbound local traffic is delivered to 
destinations or to destination yards by the road trains 
that bring it in. 


Inbound road trains set out at locai way stations 16 per cent 
of the inbound local loaded cars that have their destinations on the 
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Miles from Chicago downtown district 


How Inbound Through Traffic Is Diverted at Belt Line Connections—18 Per Cent at E. J. & E., 45 Per Cent at I. H. B.- 
B. & O. C. T., 30% Per Cent at Belt Railway and 6 Per Cent at C. J. 


as a rule, given one yarding. Many of them arrive in 
solid trains which, upon change of engines and crews, 
move out intact. Through cars that require interchange 
movement are handled largely by intermediate railroads. 
Investigation shows that 78 per cent move via inter- 





Table 3—Origin of Outbound Local Loaded Freight Cars 


Loaded cars 





per day Per cent 
ESE EPS ECOL EO OR eo 2,118 44 
ee SE OE. inn icin 4K SSRs le Xk OWED ECOL 264 5% 
Pe DEED ocnnud'ses neeweth ead aba é code ea naines 2,429 50% 
Total daily outbound loads 4,811 100 
Originate on other trunk lines .... “se ee ee ere a ee 9 
Cen oh Dae Gl Ge GE bc oc cc codecs cqccscsuscostes ~ oo 
ny ee ee i a ca eee aaah hae ease eieade 4 
lotal requiring interchange ......... ener eT eee 46 
Originate on lines that haul them out.... tiacunat baa 54 
"300 
mediate railroads; that 22 per cent move in direct inter- 
change*. Of the cars interchanged via intermediate rail- 
roads, the Elgin; Joliet & Eastern handles 15 per cent; 


the Indiana Harbor Belt, 44 per cent; the Belt Railway 
ef Chicago, 37 per cent; and other railroads, 4 per cent. 

Through cars handled in direct interchange movement 
are, to an extent, handled at outlying interchange facili- 





* Wherever the term “direct interchange” is used, it refers only to actual 
direct deliveries. Cars interchanged via clearing yards are considered as 
an intermediate railroad. 


Moving via 





railroads that bring them in. As a rule these cars are spotted for 
unloading by the same trains that set them out. 

Inbound road trains place at Union Stock Yards unloading 
chutes 11 per cent of the inbound local loaded cars delivered 
to their destinations by the railroads that bring them in. 

_ Inbound road trains take to downtown yards 7 per cent of the 
inbound local loaded cars that are delivered to destinations by the 
same railroads that bring them in. 

Inbound road trains leave at inner yards 20 per cent of all 
the inbound local loaded cars. 

Inbound road trains leave at outer yards 51 per cent of the 
inbound local loaded cars. 

These facts warrant the conclusion that inbound local 
cars taken to destinations by the same railroads that bring 
them in are handled with a minimum number of yardings 
—the actual number of yardings averaging little over one. 


Handle Interchange Outside Congested Area 


It is not only in the handling of inbound local traffic 
that yardings are avoided wherever possible. It is true 
also in the handling of outbound traffic. Outbound road 
trains are made up at freighthouses, in downtown yards, 
in inner yards, in outer yards, and at interchange points. 
Many trains, after departure from initial terminals, pick 
up cars at interchange points or at local way stations. 
Thus, a considerable portion of the local freight traffic, 
both inbound and outbound, particularly that which is 
local to the individual trunk-line railroads, is handled in a 
way that avoids yardings entirely, or entails a minimum 
number of yardings. 
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As to the inbound and outbound local traffic that re- 
quires interchange, investigation shows that inbound 
road trains deliver to terminal carriers, or to intermediate 
belt railroads, 26 per cent of the inbound local loaded 
cars that require interchange. Thus, in handling this 
portion of the traffic also, much switching has been taken 
out of the Chicago terminal district, in this case a sub- 
stantial portion of the inbound local traffic requiring in- 
terchange escaping all yardings on the inbound carriers. 
Only 74 per cent of the inbound local loaded interchange 
traffic is handled through the break-up yards of the in- 
bound carriers. 

Inasmuch as practically all trunk-line railroads, which 
are the inbound and outbound carriers, have direct con- 
nections with each of the belt and switching railroads, 
a substantial majority of the inbound and outbound loca! 
cars that require interchange movement involves only 
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two railroads and, for that reason, and the further reason 
that a portion of the inbound traffic escapes yardings on 
the inbound carriers, a very large portion of this traffic 
is handled with a minimum number of yardings. 


The facts given concerning the inbound movement 
applies, generally, to the outbound, but the outbound 
movement is considerably smaller in volume and there- 
fore involves a much smaller number of cars. Further, 
in outbound movement 57 per cent of the cars that 
originate on trunk-line railroads for outbound haul over 
other railroads, are interchanged via intermediate lines, 
and 43 per cent move in direct interchange. 


The Intra-terminal Movement 


The intra-terminal loaded traffic consists in no small 
part of cars in lc.l. service. The handling of these 
cars is highly specialized. The cars move between one 
freighthouse and another; between a freighthouse and 
an industry; and between a freighthouse and an out- 
lying city or suburban station. Most of the cars are 
yarded once; some cars more; some not at all. 


The intra-terminal carload traffic moves principally 
between industries. Some involves handling by more 
than one railroad; the greater portion moves locally 
on the originating carrier. It merges with other local 
traffic. Depending upon its destination, upon whether 
it is local or off-line to the railroad on which it originates, 
and upon whether, in the case of off-line movement, 
an intermediate railroad is involved, the number of 
yardings varies. Taking the local freight traffic as a 
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whole, the average number of yardings per car, as 
disclosed by the analysis, is 2.3. 

The average daily (week-day) l.c.l. tonnage received 
at and delivered by freighthouses to consignees is shown 
in Table 5. A large portion of the l.c.l. freight delivered 
and received by outlying city and suburban stations is 





Table 5—Volume of L. C. L. Traffic Per Week-Day 


Inbound—-Point of Delivery: 


Tons Per Cent 
At downtown delivery houses. ............0.-00005 4,484 74.6 
At belt line universal stations............... i taal 138 2.3 
At transfer houses (in trap cars)..........+.45- 17 0.3 
At outlying city and suburban stations....... 1,371 22.8 
Total average daily l.c.l. tonnage delivered to 
DI F tle ad 4 udndaS ht Weck bbe eeennses 12,055 100.0 
Outbound—Pcint of Receipt: 

At downtown receiving houses.................4+- 7,011 58.2 
At belt line universal stations..................+. 2.919 24.2 
At transfer houses (trap Cars)... cece ccccecenes 869 7.2 
At outlying city and suburban stations............ 0.4 


Total average daily l.c.l. tonnage received from 
consignees 





handled through the Chicago major houses. The l.c.1. 
freight handled at Chicago major houses is of two 
classes: (1) City lec.l. freight—the l.c.l. freight that is 
either delivered to consignees or received from con- 
signors by one of the Chicago major houses; (2) 
Transfer l.c.l. freight—t.c.l. freight which may be con- 
sidered as through l.c.l. freight although a small part 
of it is not strictly through freight. 

The average daily (week-day) number of tons of 
each class handled at Chicago major houses is shown 
in Table 6 from which it is seen that the total l.c.l. 





Table 6—Average Daily (Week-Day) Volume of L. C. L. 
Freight Handled at Chicago Major Houses 


Class Inbound: 


~— . Tons Per Cent 
Ce Be. Go krke neh ann ed cabsvatenniweoena’ 4,639 40 
ME, WN isd cde ceed ichoedéesetnssad 7,031 60 
RN, iihthns rete dala Aa kh isi niath ore ake ace wee eae 11,670 100 
Outbound: 
ei cies wig aed ade an wes mee die 10,799 61 
SB. i is hdd n Kd de bdecerendeaass 7,031 39 
PT nate itoidshime a cs wced aides sede el sche 17,830 100 
Inbound and Outbound: 
Ce bout aoe womans heewiemeee ies 15,438 69 
Se Ges GS. co vows kbs Dak evades awedun 7,031 31 
ee ee ey ee eee 100 





tonnage handled at Chicago major houses is 22,469, of 
which the city l.c.l. freight amounts to 15,438 tons or 
69 per cent and the transfer l.c.l. freight amounts to 
7,031 tons or 31 per cent. 


Co-ordinate Local and Transfer L.C.L. Operations 


For the handling of the transfer l.c.l. freight, the 
larger railroads maintain transfer houses, which, with 
one exception, are located away from the downtown 
zone. These houses relieve the downtown houses of 
the handling of traffic that may be handled elsewhere 
without undue disadvantage. 

It is only the railroads that serve large shipping 
centers, or that maintain transfer houses beyond the 
Chicago terminal district that are in position to load 
solid cars of l.c.l. transfer freight via Chicago. As a 
result, a large portion of the transfer freight inbound 
is loaded with the Chicago city freight and, because 
Chicago facilities have been located primarily to serve 
Chicago receivers of freight, this transfer l.c.l. freight 
finds its way to downtown facilities. On the outbound 
movement, however, there is greater opportunity for 
handling transfer freight at strictly transfer houses be- 
cause a greater volume is available, the transfer freight 
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being augmented by the city freight that comes to the out- 
bound railroads in trap cars from industries and from 
universal houses in transfer cars. In every instance, 
outer transfer houses were established only when down- 
town facilities became inadequate, and serve as adjuncts 
to downtown facilities. 

As a rule, it is more economical to handle all l.c.l. 
freight at one point. This is evidenced by the fact that 
several railroads that own transfer facilities in outer areas 
use the facilities only when downtown houses can not 
handle all the traffic; also by the fact that the railroads 
which have enlarged or rebuilt downtown facilities, when- 
ever practical, have provided sufficient capacity to enable 
the discontinuance of outer auxiliary transfer houses. 


Joint Arrangements 

As freight traffic has grown and as the city has been 
built up, the railroads have found it of advantage to 
adopt policies of point construction, joint use, and joint 
operation. As a result of joint arrangements of various 
kinds, the Chicago terminal stands foremost in the 
amount of trackage used jointly, and in the number 
of joint operating arrangements. A few of the more 
striking examples are: (1) Twenty-one railroads serve 
the downtown zone of Chicago; only eight lines of 
railroad enter it; (2) each railroad serves industrial 
districts contiguous to its line, yet industries receive and 
ship cars of freight over any railroad on practically an 
equality basis; (3) the railroads have established the 
use of the facility of the Chicago River & Indiana at 
Leavitt street as a clearing point for the interchange 
ef “trap” and l.c.l. transfer cars; (4) the railroads have 
established one agency in the Union Stock Yards, dis- 
trict that represents all railroads in that territory ; and 
(5) the railroads have built or acquired ownership of 
belt and switching lines, with the result that they now 
own, either individually or jointly, all the belt and 
switching lines except one—the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. 


Protection Section Stresses 
Freight Claim Prevention 


HE Protective Section of the American Railway 
Association, meeting at Hotel St. Francis, San 
Francisco, Cal., on June 21-23, with J. C. Gale, 

chief special agent of the Union Pacific, as chairman, 
called particular attention to the service which railroad 
police officers can perform in lessening freight claims 
through checking bad freight handling practices as well 
as preventing loss by theft. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
T. E. Pratt, chief special agent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, chairman; T. T. Keliher, chief special 
agent of the Illinois Central, first vice-chairman, J. D. 
Roosa, chief of police.of the lines of the New York 
Central east ef Buffalo, second vice-chairman; J. C. 
Caviston, secretary. The new members elected to the 
committee of direction are: L. J. Benson, general 
superintendent of police of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul; O. F. Phillips, chief special agent of the Coast 
lines of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; R. S. Mitchell, 
chief special agent of the Missouri Pacific. 

H. L. Denton, general superintendent of police of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, speaking upon “The Police Officer 
as a Freight Claim Preventionist,” declared that police- 
men stationed at freight houses should, while watching 
for thefts, also watch for the conditions that bring about 
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damage, rough handling of cars, improper handling, 
loading and stowing and errors of employees. Inas- 
much as these items represent approximately 61 per cent 
of the total freight claim payments the railroad police 
forces cannot lend themselves to any more important 
task, he said. On the Baltimore & Ohio patrolmen in 
yards report cases of rough handling that come to their 
attention to their division captain of police. If this par- 
ticular case of rough handling results in a damage the 
facts are brought to the attention of the superintendent 
of the division, 


While claims directly chargeable to theft have de- 
creased on practically all railroads during recent years, 
loss as charged to the “Unlocated Loss of Entire Pack- 
age,” a portion of which is considered as theft by prob- 
ably all freight claim agents, increased 6.4 per cent in 
1926 as compared with 1925, stated Mr. Roosa. Where 
the entire package is unlocated there is a tendency to 
look on the cause as one foreign to the scope of police 
operation, he said. Greater co-operation between police 
and station forces, leading to the schooling of police 
investigators in station operation as to the proper han- 
dling of freight would check a large portion of this loss, 
Mr. Roosa declared. 


Loss and Damage Cut 


W. E. Carpenter, superintendent of claims of the 
American Railway Express Company, presented figures 
showing that the loss and damage claims of this com- 
pany have been reduced from $22,308,682 in 1820 to 
$4,456,327 in 1926. 

The thoroughly organized railroad special agents’ de- 
partment to be efficient must be free and independent to 
act without fear or favor and without interference on 
the part of other departments or employees in the per- 
formance of its duties, said Mr. Keliher, taking as his 
subject “Independence and Efficiency, Special Agents’ 
Departments.” The status of the special agents’ depart- 
ment, the chief special agent and special agents and that 
of the judiciary, the judges and magistrates is, in a sense 
analogous, because the fiduciary nature of their employ- 
ment requires that they be free from restraint, intimida- 
tion and undue local influence. 


A concealed loss report that was inaugurated on the 
coast lines of the Santa Fe in 1925 shows that from July 
1 to December 31, 1926, more than two-thirds of the 
concealed losses were from wooden cases, stated F. F. 
Phillips, chief special agent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, and of this portion of the losses two-thirds 
resulted from cases that were not protected by strapping. 
Analysis shows that the list of commodities appearing 
most frequently on concealed loss reports are hosiery, 
underwear and dry goods shipments. 

The secretary of the Protective section, Mr. Caviston, 
reported that since the adoption of the Standard Inter- 
line Robbery Report form in May, 1925, 77 railroads 
operating 153,122 miles of line have placed it in use. 
He also reported that this section of the A.R.A. has 
recommended “The Efficiency and Independence of the 
Railroad Special Agent or Policeman” as a subject for 
the program of the International Railway Congress to 
be held in Madrid, Spain, in 1930. 


RAILWAY EguipMENT, including more than 5,000 freight cars 
and 12 locomotives, which has been in storage at Seattle, Wash., 
and Vancouver, B. C., since 1927, awaiting shipment to the 
Imperial Russian Government, has been sold to a company at 
San Francisco, Cal., for junk. The equipment was enroute to 
Vladivostok when held up at Seattle by the Russian revolution. 























MONG the most interesting developments in con- 
nection with locomotive operation is that of 
forced or controlled draft, as applied to a 2-10-2 

type locomotive on the Texas & Pacific. This develop- 
ment was first described in the report of the committee 
on Locomotive Economy Devices, which was read be- 
fore the International Railway Fuel Association at Chi- 
cago, May 10 to 13, 1927. The underlying thought 
governing this application was two-fold; first, to suc- 
cessfully burn without the attendant fire hazard the 
lignite coals so abundantly found near the surface over 
practically half the State of Texas; the other to in- 
crease the horsepower of the locomotive by eliminating 
the cylinder back pressure. 

The locomotive selected for this experiment has the 
following general characteristics : 


eee OE EE ee ee ees Co FU 
Tractive force.. 69,400 Ib. 
NE, Re dinate Sein dak ee 76.3 sq. ft. 
Ee enna ...-200 Ib. 
Evaporative heating surface 4,666 sq. ft. 
NS reer eee ee 1,085 sq. ft. 


The coal fired has the following proximate analysis: 


Per cent 
CCRT ee ela hee, 6 .59 
Se eee kee. Peele er anee 31.45 
NG 8 od dela cate haw adlne wh while bewe Ss et 21.38 
CO aaa eee eee 11,87 
I) UE Gi led eid Sean eet bl wiks whikic bah nein 29.30 
ee Cr i. on coes kau enenenies 7,230 


The apparatus consists of a Coppus turbine-driven 
fan of 34,000 cu. ft. capacity at 7 in. pressure. The 
fan is located under the left running board as shown 
in the illustration. The grates are of the type developed 
on the Northern Pacific, having %4-in. round openings 
with a total air opening equal to 13 per cent of the 
grate area. Top or supplementary air is supplied 
through a duct connected to a fire door of special design 
shown in one of the illustrations. 

Realizing that some benefit could be obtained in the 
way of front end draft through the use of the exhaust 
steam, but also having in mind that owing to the low 
velocity of the escaping gases, ample stack outlet was 
necessary, the stack was enlarged to the equivalent of 
25 per cent of the tube area, or to 39 in. In order to 
fill a stack of this diameter, a special nozzle was de- 
signed having a 9-in. clear discharge orifice, but below 
this orifice is a helix contained in a 10-in. pipe. 


Forced Draft Through Closed Ash 
Pans in Locomotives 


Since there must be a constant pressure in the fire- 
box so long as the fan is in operation, it follows that 
the locomotive must be stoker fired, and for this pur- 
pose the Du Pont-Simplex Type B stoker was applied. 
The fire has to be maintained at an even thickness of 
about 1% in. to 2 in. on the grates to prevent the 
formation of banks, which result in complete cessation 
of combustion over the grate area so covered, when 
burning lignite. 

An opening 6 in. in diameter, covered with a Mica 
shield, is provided in the back head, and another 4 in. 
in diameter in the center of the fire door, through 








Fire Door Back Head Arrangement for Controlled Draft 


which the condition of the fire can at all times be ob- 
served and the distribution of coal adjusted accord- 
ingly. 

The locomotive with this apparatus has been in con- 
stant freight service since July, 1926, during which 
period it was often necessary to double the road. Steam 
pressure has been maintained, while not always at the 
maximum, yet sufficient to handle all trains offered 
without dela ’. 

While no comparative tests have yet been run, ob- 
servation is said to indicate a marked reduction in fuel 
as compared with the consumption when the locomotive 
was equipped in accordance with universal standard 
practice; that is, depending on the exhaust only for 
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Driven Fan and Air Duct Under the Left Running Board for Controlled Draft 
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draft. The saving in fuel, however, is of but secondary 
importance, the major saving, and the one that all ad- 
vocates of controlled draft were after, consists in‘a gain 
of approximately 400 cylinder horsepower due to the 
practical elimination of back pressure. This gain in 
horsepower, translated into tonnage, means the equiv- 
alent of a 10 per cent increase both in tonnage and 
speed 

There is practically no stack loss, a very desirable 
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General Arrangement of Turbine Driven Fan and Air Duct 
for Controlled Draft 


feature in the territory (cotton fields) in which the 
locomotive is in operation. This is the more remark- 
able when considering the character of the coal burned. 

While this experiment has not yet been carried to a 
tull conclusion, the results obtained so far are so en- 
couraging as to suggest that controlled forced draft is 
preferable and practicable for locomotive application and 
that the expectations insofar as economies to be ob- 
tained are concerned, will be fully realized. 


Hearing is Held on 
St. Paul Reorganization 


WasHincton, D. C. 

EARINGS on the application of the Chicago, 

Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, the new com- 
. pany, for authority to acquire and operate the 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and to issue 
its securities pursuant to the reorganization plan thus 
terminating the receivership, were begun on July 6 be- 
fore C. D. Mahaffie, director of the Bureau of Finance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commision. The applica- 
tion is being opposed by the Jameson bondholders’ de- 
fense committee which also oppose the plan in the va- 
rious stages of its progress through the courts and at the 
outset a controversy arose on the objections made by H. 
W. Anderson of counsel for the committee to the pro- 
posal to make parts of the record the transcripts of tes- 
timony taken in the court proceedings and in connection 
with the commission’s investigation of the affairs of the 
C. M. & St. P., as well as in the hearings before the 
Senate committee on the Gooding interest bill. These 
were offered by Robert T. Swaine, of counsel for the 
applicant, and when Director Mahaffie sustained Mr. 
Anderson's objections, in the absence of a stipulation, he 
noted an exception and asked leave to appeal to the full 
commission for a ruling. Mr. Mahaffie ruled, however, 
that the formal parts of the court record, including the 
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petitions, decrees, etc., as distinguished from the tes- 
timony, might be introduced, and he overryled an ob- 
jection by Mr. Anderson to the filing of a petition on 
behalf of the committee which had not been granted by 
the court. 

A. E. Lodge, valuation engineer for the C. M. & 
St. P., put in evidence a statement based on the com- 
mission’s underlying valuation data adjusted to January 
31, 1927, on the basis of the O'Fallon decision, he said, 
which showed a minimum valuation of the physical 
carrier property owned by the company of $640,000,000. 
On cross-examination he said that the total value of all 
the assets of the new company including non-carrier 
property, would be not less than a billion and a half. 
When Mr. Anderson asked for a separation of the valu- 
ation figures as between the eastern and the Puget Sound 
lines Mr. Swaine objected, saying the court had ordered 
the property sold as a whole, but Mr. Mahaffie ruled that 
it might be furnished. Mr. Anderson declared that this 
was material because one of the issues in the case is the 
treatment in the reorganization of two classes of bonds, 
one initially issued against the property of the eastern 
lines and one issued against the Puget Sound lines, but 
after the witness had expressed the opinion that about 
$185,000,000 of the $640,000,000 represented property 
subject to the Puget Sound mortgage he reserved his 
request temporarily. 

Opposes Break Up 


W. W. K. Sparrow, chief financial officer for the re- 
ceivers, testified that any breaking up of the St. Paul 
system, such as had been urged in the courts by the 
bondholders’ committee, would be to the disadvantage 
of both parts of the system as well as of the public. He 
said that the revenues of the eastern lines on business 
originating on the western lines amounts to $7,000,000 
or $8,000,000 a year, while the revenues received by the 
lines west of the Missouri river on business originating 
on the eastern lines averages about $4,000,000 a year. 
If the Puget Sound lines were under separate manage- 
ment, he said, the management would use every effort 
to divert business to other lines, such as the Chicago & 
Northwestern, which could be reached by about 40 miles 
of construction, so as to be able to get a more nearly 
equal interchange of traffic and this would be disastrous 
to the eastern lines. He also said that the future of the 
system is largely dependent upon the development of the 
territory served by the Puget Sound lines. Mr. Spar- 
row was cross-examined at length on the basis of divi- 
sion of the revenues. 














Orange Blossom Special, First Passenger Train to Arrive in 
West Palm Beach from Miami on the Seaboard Air Line 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: 


Loss of earning power in recent years concealed by small 
capitalization—Needs higher rate level 


HE small capitalization of the Burlington, while 
very helpful from the point of view of the com- 
pany’s credit, has the disadvantage of obscuring 

the fact that this company at present is by no means 
favored with the prosperity and earning power that for- 
merly characterized it. In 1926 the Burlington earned 
$14.04 a share on its common stock and in 1925 it earned 
$12.40 a share. It pays 10 per cent dividends. Analysis 
of its figures, however, will develop that the principal 
reason that its per share earnings are large and that it 
can pay such excellent dividends is that the company’s 
capitalization includes $209,692,000 long term debt and 
$170,839,100 common stock or a total of only $380,531,- 
100, whereas the investment in road and equipment is 
carried at $580,430,000. Moreover, although the prop- 
erty investment has been increased since June 30, 1916, 
in the amount of $133,000,000, equivalent to $78 a share 
uf stock at present outstanding, the company’s net rail- 
way operating income in 1926 was actually 10 per cent 
less than the standard return or average annual net rail- 
way operating income for the three years ended June 30, 
1917. 


Mileage and Location 


The Burlington operates 9,400 miles of line in 11 
states. A substantial portion of its mileage lies in so- 
called Western Trunk Line territory between the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers and north thereof in which 
there has been shown to be a low spot or sink-hole from 
the standpoint of the rate level. The lines extend from 
this area also westward to a terminus at Denver. In 
addition there is a line into the southern Lllinois coal 
fields terminating at Paducah, Ky. Lines to the Twin 
Cities and to Billings, Mont., give the connections with 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific at each point, 
which carriers control the Burlington through a joint 
ownership of 96.79 per cent of the Burlington stock. 
At Denver, as also at Wendover and Cheyenne, the Bur- 
lington connects with its subsidiary, the Colorado & 
Southern, which extends from these points into the 
Southwest at Fort Worth and Dallas. The Burlington 
now owns 82.2 per cent of the Colorado & Southern 
stock. That portion of the Colorado & Southern Lines 
known as the Fort Worth & Denver has in recent years 
become extremely properous due to oil development but 
the Colorado & Southern has paid only a total of 18 
per cent in dividends on its common stock since the Bur- 
lington acquired it in 1908. Apparently, its chief value 
to the Burlington is potential rather than actual. 


Value to Northern Lines 


It has been generally believed that the two northern 
lines which contrél-the Burlington have benefited greatly 
from their joint ownership of that property. This un- 
questionably was the case in an earlier stage of railroad 


history as was evidenced, particularly, in 1921 when the. 


Burlington paid a 15 per cent extra dividend, which sub- 
stantially added to their earnings at a time when it was 
highly desirable. It can be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction, however, that today probably the Burlington 
benefits more from its union with the two northern ear- 
riers than the latter benefit from it.. It will be remem- 
hered that one of the leading causes of the difficulty of 
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the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was that it had to 
build a line to the Pacific coast in order to maintain its 
strategic position. It has been pointed out on numerous 
occasions that the Burlington was saved from this diffi- 
culty because it secured its connection to the Pacific 
coast by the community interest with the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern. Considering the Burlington’s 
present apparent lack of earning power, it might be said, 
due to the reversal of former conditions, that this factor 
might well be given greater weight than was formerly 
appropriate. 

In this connection it may have been noted that when 
the executives of the two Northern lines speak of their 
control of the Burlington they do not go much further 
than to remark that the income from their Burlington 
stock compensates them with a slight margin for the 
interest they have to pay on the bonds issued to hold it. 
One receives the impression that their share of the Bur- 
lington’s 10 per cent dividend disbursements is regarded 
by the two Northern lines not so much as profit or 
additional income but rather more in the light of yield- 
ing a comparatively slight margin over the amount 
needed to carry the control on the basis of the 1921 re- 
financing. 


Regarding the Rate Level 


The Burlington figures are reported in the central 
western region but its conditions are rather those which 
characterize the carriers in the northwestern region, 
with the exception that the Burlington has been favored 
with a greater increase in traffic than most of the North- 
western carriers in recent years, but has suffered more 
than they have from the standpoint of the rate level. 
Some extremely interesting testimony with reference to 
the Burlington’s recent earnings position was offered by 
Fairman R. Dick, testifying in ex parte 97, sub No. 1 
for the Northwestern Securities Holders Committee for 
a Fair Return, which is reported to represent about 
$425,000,000 in bonds of railroads operating in Western 
Trunk Line territory. Mr. Dick made an interesting 
comparison between the Burlington and a theoretical 
group of roads in the Southwest. Thus, he discovered 
that in 1925 the Burlington moved 12,298 million ton- 
miles. Inasmuch as there was no road in the South- 
west this large, he took a group which in 1925 moved 
12,515 million ton-miles, which group included the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, the St. Louis Southwestern, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Gulf Coast Lines and the 
Texas & Pacific. He discovered that whereas the Bur- 
lington earned net railway operating income for the 
year of $28,132,000, the group in the Southwest earned 
$49,334,000 on approximately the same volume of traffic. 
He added that as of December, 1925, the long term debt 
of the Burlington was $211,340,000 as compared with a 
cost of reproduction new of $701,984,000. The debt 
of the Southwestern group was $607,307,000 as com- 
pared with a cost of reproduction new of $734,744,000. 
In presenting these figures Mr. Dick added, “In other 
words, the Burlington, while it was doing very poorly, 
has a debt only 30 per cent as great as the debt of these- 
southwestern carriers. .Therefore, the Burlington was 
inferior in its earnings on its property and far superior in 
the covering of the interest charges to pay its debts; and 
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the Burlington today can borrow money cheaper than any 
road of this southwest group in spite of the fact that its 


earnings are far inferior. 


It was noted above that the net railway operating in- 
come of the Burlington in 1926 was 10 per cent less 
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1926 as follows: 
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The figures are given in detail in Table II. 
can be further supplemented by the comparison of the 
Burlington’s ratios of operation which are shown for 


They 


Per Cent of Total Operating Revenues, 1926 
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ing income of 12 and 36 per cent over their standard re- 
turn, the Burlington had a decrease of 10 per cent, while 
the Northwestern region had a decrease of 12. 
basis of these facts and the evidence presented by Mr. 
Dick, there does not seem to be much question that the 
Burlington's present lack of prosperity is very decidedly 
due to its low rate level and more particularly to the fact 
that so large a proportion of its traffic moves in the sink- 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Controlled Lines 


which follow primarily because 


On the 


It will be noted that the Burlington’s 


ratios are high 
the total 
on which the ratios are based were not as large as they 
would have been had the rates been higher. 
ticularly striking to observe that the Burlington car- 
ried to net railway operating income only 18.6 per cent 
of its total operating revenues in 1926 whereas the 
Northern Pacific ratio of net railway operating income 
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It is par- 








hole of Western Trunk Line territory. was 24.9 per cent and the Great Northern 26.7. This 
Table I—Chicago, tidtiiaah & Ouitiey, Operating Results, Selected Items, 1916 to 1926. 
Rev. per Net 
Revenue ton Total Total Net Net railway charges for 
: Revenue passenger mile operating operating operating Operating operating Net after additions and 
Year Mileage ton miles miles cents revenues expenses revenues ratio income charges betterments 
1916 9,373 10,923,326,000 1,097 ,092,000 0.708 $109,191,204 $65,235,705 $43,955,500 59.74 $32,994,726 eneeees 
1917 9,373 13,143,186,000 1,186,682,000 0.662 122,342,707 78,632,344 43,710,363 64.27 29,406,032 $19,321,973 
1918 9,37: 14,162,605,000 1,144,479,000 0.738 144,172,769 112,067,616 32,105,153 77.73 $25, 089, 199 22,792,500 12,434,969 
1919 9372  11,952,721,000 1,346,973,000 0.895 154,011,438  120,492:962 33,518,478 78.24 25,428,088 23,542,471 6,920,610 
1920 9,390  14:130,364,000  1.314.984,000 0.932 185,270,768 164,017,388 21,253,380 88.52 8.100.104 22,924,364 14,738,485 
1921 9,364 10,554,788,000 999°701.000 1.163 168,712,268  128,216.290 40,495,978 76.00 28,696,588 25,609,973 8,304,559 
1922 9,364 11,754,596,000 941,748,000 1.033 164,916,471 126,777,703 38,138,767 76.87 25,152,174 20,261,488 19,359,165 
1923 9,401 12,690,384,000 967,097,000 0.996 171,270,661 134,290,379 36,980,282 78.41 25,365,567 19,290,529 17,406,999 
1924 9407 —12,287,748,000 909,302,000 0.975 162.674.878  119.958.734 42,716,144 73.74 28,742,112 21,899,829 9,537,772 
1925 9.404  12.298,288,000 893,670,000 0.965 159.155.178 116.671.868 42,483,310 73.31 28,131,918 21,184,593 11,432,319 
1926 . 9,392 12 651,222,000 871,773.000 0.960 161,317,442 116,462,808 44,854,634 72.19 29.955,831 23,987 .968 6,889,525 
Stanuard return for operations during federal control or average net railway operating income for three years ending June 30, 1917—$33,390,080. 
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would seem to contradict further the belief that the Bur- 
lington is a great help to its two owners. There may be 
some satisfaction, however, in observing that the bur- 
lington’s transportation ratio of 33.7, while not as good 





Table II—Traffic and Rate Comparisons 


North- Total 
western Western United 
Revenue ton-miles in C. B. & Q. Region District States 
thousands— 
Se ‘wheend ceeetees 10,087,484 45,017,216 112,846,134 340,689.980 
eee 12,651,222 49,490,676 148,568,161 444,038,510 
Per cent of increase... 26 10 32 30 
Rev. per ton-mile in 
cents— 
DE: “ot ekeewauwus 0.710 0.778 0.843 0.707 
ane —_ 0.960 1.125 1.187 1.082 
Per cent of increase... 35 45 41 53 
Standard return? ......$33,390,080 $148,734,272 $404,692,751 $906,894,745 
1926 net operating in- 
Come ...........-+++ 29,955,831 131,001,818 454,051,723 1,231,790,929 
Per cent of increase... 10 i2 12 36 


1Fiscal year ended June 30. f 
2Or average annual net railway operating income for three 
June 30, 1917. 


years ended 








as the 29.32 per cent reported for the carrier in 1916, was 
nevertheless better than the 34.57 per cent of 1917. 
Operating Efficiency 
Further testimgny of Burlington operating efficiency, 
in spite of which it is unable to report more satisfactory 
earnings, is given in Table III in which a comparison is 
made of the freight operating statistics of 1926 with 





Table I1I—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating 


Statistics 
Per cent 
of change 
ae 
1926 1920 Inc. Dec. 
De CO cc édin.nte thee nene 9,348 9,325 oll ore 
Gross ton-miles (thousands)........32,838,111 33,506,119 ren 2.0 
Net ton-miles (thousands)..........14,782,609 16,380,335 ~ 9.8 
Freight train-miles (thousand;)..... 18,617 21,386 bis 12.8 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands) 19,999 23,460 , 4.8 
Freight car-miles (thousands)...... 885,242 853,594 se ne 
SO. eer 1,454,704 1,982,994 26.€ 
Tons of coal consumed by freight 
i pthc cab deewasehececesn Gee 3,348,147 — 23.0 
Car-miles per day..... iem aie eather 36.0 32.1 12.2 ‘ 
Net tons per loaded car............ 26.7 28.8 a 7.2 
Per cent loaded to total car-mi'es... 62.6 66.6 son 4.0 
Net ton-miles per car day.......... 600 616 we 2.6 
Freight cars per train............. 48.5 40.9 18.6 
Cn SO OO CN cc cesiene eee 1,764 1,567 12.5 
ee} Sf 0 eee ee 794 766 3.6 
Train speed, miles per train-hour... 12.8 10.8 18.5 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour...... 22,574 16,897 33.7 
Net ton-miles per train-hour........ 10,162 8,260 23.1 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles... 140 oe - are 
Loco.-miles per loco.-day........... $3.3 71.1 22.5 wan 
Per cent freight locos. unserviceable 19.3 27.4 8.1 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable. . 5.4 7.1 1.7 





those of 1920. It will be noted from this table that 
although there is shown only a decrease of 2 per cent in 
gross ton-miles, the freight train miles were reduced 
12.8 per cent and the freight train hours 23.6 per cent 
and that there is shown an increase of 33.7 per cent in 
the gross ton-miles per train hour. 


Present Earnings 


In 1926 the Burlington’s net income after charges was 
$23,987,968, equivalent to 14.04 per cent on the capital 
stock. This was the largest net income reported since 
1917, with the exception of 1921, and it compared with 
$21,184,593 or $12.40 a share in 1925. Whether the 
Burlington will do as well in 1927 is a question. One 
disconcerting factor will be the coal strike. Coal con- 
stitutes about 30 per cent of the Burlington’s total rev- 
enue tonnage. This coal originates in the southern 
Illinois fields in the neighborhood of Centralia. In the 
first 14 weeks of the year up to the beginning of the 
strike ; coal loadings totaled 80,275 cars as compared with 
71,198 in comparable weeks in 1926. In the 10 weeks 
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since the totals were 11,917 as compared with 28,795 
last year. The totals for the whole 24 weeks were 
92,192 in 1927 and 99,993 in 1926. The earnings report 
for the first five months shows a decrease in total operat- 
ing revenues of $2,177,560. However, there was a de- 
crease in operating expenses of $3,377,302 due almost 
entirely to a decrease of about that same amount in main- 
tenance of equipment. The net operating income . for 
the first five months this year was $10,175,911 as com- 
pared with $9,765,241 in 1926, an increase of $410,670. 
There will be a question as to whether the Burlington 
can continue to make sufficient savings in its mainte- 
nance of equipment expenses to compensate for the de- 
crease in revenue that may continue with a continuation 
of the coal strike and the unsettled conditions that ap- 
pear to rule in the corn growing areas. 

It appears, notwithstanding all the facts that have 
been presented, that the Burlington has ambitious plans 
for the future. These should be stated briefly in order 
to complete the record. For one thing it has recently 
increased its ownership of Colorado & Southern stock 
and apparently has plans of some kind in contemplation 
with reference to that property. Another interesting 
step taken recently was the effecting of a traffic agree- 
ment with the Gulf, Mobile & Northern which by means 
of a connection with the Burlington at Paducah will 
give the latter access to the ports of Mobile and New 
Orleans via which route a substantial high grade traffic 
may gradually be built up. It is also of record that the 
Burlington officers are much interested in the progress 
on the Moffat tunnel which, it is possible, may make 
more useful the Burlington’s line to Denver by offering 
better traffic routes through that city via the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western and the Western Pacific beyond. 

It was not so many years ago that those who argued 
in favor of rate increases in western territory were con- 
fronted with the complaint that if increases were made 
some roads such as the Burlington would become too 
prosperous. It is one of the ironies of fate that the re- 
duced earnings of this same railroad should now be such 
that they can be quoted to show the necessity of a freight 
rate increase. Indeed the evidence that the Burlington 
needs rate relief seems incontrovertible as also does the 
fact that this railroad has invested $133,000,000 in 
capital improvements in the past 10 years upon which 
the company has not received a single cent of return 























Zona Gale, Novelist, Inspects the “Wm. Crooks,” the Famous 
Great Northern Locomotive Which Her Father 
Used to Drive 
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Report on Derailment at 


Westfield, N. Y., April 29 


P. BORLAND, director of the bureau of 
safety, has made his report to the Interstate 
@ Commerce Commission on a train accident 
which occurred on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
near Westfield, N. Y., on April 29, about 1:33 p. m., 
when a westbound freight train moving at about 40 to 
45 miles an hour was derailed by running into a car 
repairer’s “‘track-car,’ causing the death of the engine- 
man, the fireman and one brakeman. One other em- 
ployee was injured. The locomotive was overturned 
and the first 12 cars were piled up in a bad wreck; the 
wreck took fire and the combustible portions were burnt 
up. The track car, a four-wheel Mudge, type E-6, was 
in charge of a car repairer and his helper, and was 
loaded with tools and material, the car and contents 
weighing about 350 pounds. 


Single Track Here 

The road at this place is single track. The car re- 
pairer having finished work on a car at Gales Spur, 
about 34-mile west of Westfield, started for that place, 
intending to clear the freight there, but the train came 
on earlier than he had calculated and it was impossible 
to remove the track car from the track before it was 
struck by the locomotive of the freight. Having been 
informed that the freight had left Tifft Yard at 11:30 
a. m., the repairer concluded that he would have time 
to run to Westfield, but the freight had made up more 
time than he had expected. The engineman of the 
freight having been killed, it is impossible to tell why 
he did not take more effective action to stop his train, 
and the report concludes that he did not attempt to 
check the speed as soon as he might have done. The 
locomotive did not leave the track until it reached a 
frog about 2234 ft. west of the point where it struck the 
track car and apparently the immediate cause of derail- 
ment was some tool or part of the track car becoming 
wedged under the locomotive and being dragged along 
until the frog was reached. 

Conclusion 

The report in its conclusion says: 

“In this case the car repairman had no way of obtain- 
ing information concerning approaching trains before 
he departed from the point at which he had been work- 
ing. 

Had he been equipped with a portable telephone it 
would have been possible for him to have ascertained the 
fact that train No. 55 was making up more time than 
he anticipated and the accident could have been averted. 
The situation in which this car repairman found him- 
self, however, working at a point where he was entirely 
without means of communication, is by no means un- 
common; employees in other departments, such as 
carpenters, bridge men, signal maintainers, etc., are apt 
to be placed in the same position, under circumstances 
which require them literally to ‘take a chance’ until 
they can reach an open office and obtain a lineup on 
approaching trains. 

It has been pointed out previously that the growing 
use of gasoline motor cars in the various departments of 
a railroad is introducing an additional element of danger 
to the safe operation of trains, and steps should be taken 
toward providing more adequate protection for their 
movements.” 
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Freight ‘Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading.in the week ended 

June 25 amounted to 1,018,206 cars, a decrease 

of 37,156 cars as compared with the figures for 
the corresponding week of last year and an increase of 
25,033 cars as compared with 1925. A large part of the 
reduction is accounted for by the falling off of 23,356 
cars in coal loading and 5,299 cars in ore loading, while 
livestock, merchandise and miscellaneous freight showed 
slight increases. All districts showed reductions as com- 
pared with last year except the Pocahontas, which 
showed a small increase. The summary, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division of the American Railway As- 
sociation, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, June 25, 1927 

Districts 1927 1926 1925 
PN wet unteess aces encumewns 235,636 245,948 236,146 
po eee eee 210,071 216,491 205,015 
Pocahontas .......... 59.806 59,026 52,347 
CTRL ET TET TTT Te 146,807 149,094 142,608 
Northwestern 161,975 163,943 149,692 
Central Western ........ 137,059 145,708 134,335 
pe rr 66,852 75,152 73,030 
Total Western Districts..... F 365,886 384,803 357.057 
pe eT eee 1,018,206 1,055,362 993,173 

Commedities 
Grain and Grain Products.... 40,682 42,896 36,516 
See Gee scicwensatated 27,081 26,624 27,179 
Be kas oan waded ema 156,694 180,052 161,125 
CY ob winds dee ee baie 10,389 11,485 9,378 
Forest Products ...... 66.842 74,316 70,992 
RES rere . * 65,896 71,195 62,942 
Bees Ee Ci. Bet wesase trea Seabee 257,544 257,274 256,199 
Miscellaneous ..... 393,078 391,520 368,842 
June 25, 1927..... 1,018,206 1,055,362 993,173 
June 18, 1927...... 1,016,351 1,036,643 984,583 
Jeme 33, W927. 66 1,028,305 1.052.471 989,873 
meme 4, War. .cccss 911,298 944,864 998,243 
a... See er 1,026,397 1,080,786 913,087 

Cumulative total, 26 weeks.... 25.009,151 24,328,490 


25,326,726 

The freight car surplus for the period ended June 23 
averaged 281,702 cars, including 85,571 coal cars and 
149,604 box cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended June 25 totaled 64,329 cars, an increase 
of 390 cars over the previous week and a slight in- 
crease over the same week last year. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 








-— FO 7 to date 
June 25, June 18, June 26, — —_____— 
Commodities 1927 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Grain and grain products.. 5,607 5,192 6,948 183,381 177,147 
Bee EE «dee én caewss 1,658 1.930 1,707 48,995 49,789 
te Kaxsutndwetfeekenes 7,206 7,320 « 6,712 158,398 120,271 
nin “gain gakien kanes 277 281 280 8,115 10,146 
DID ova Caxadich ae elacke 4,679 4,471 4,469 89,898 88,380 
PRONE. dtccdeavieend ween 2,750 2,282 2,234 98,617 76.471 
Pulp and paper........... 2,399 2,367 2,203 56,333 63,326 
Other forest products...... 3.263 3,344 3,449 80,770 84,134 
GN nskavensrandksktonaen 1,898 1,988 1,518 37,793 38,576 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1....... 17,847 17,792 17,385 420,694 395,775 
DOUOEOEE noccesicaces 16,745 16,972 16,976 334,676 324,693 
Total cars loaded....... 64,329 63,939 63;881 1,517,670 1,428,708 
Total cars received from- 
connections .......- 39,424 37,396 37,383 970,739 935,389 


Tue SouTHERN Division of the St. Louis-San Francisco has 
been awarded the transportation department loving cup, presented 
by J. M. Kurn, president, to the division or terminal having for 
three months the least number of accidents"per 1,000 man hours 
worked. This division reported 3.2 casualties per 100,000 man 
hours worked. 

















The Status of Train Control’ 


Railroads have made commendable progress in installation 


hut problems of maintenance require attention 


By G. E. Ellis 


Secretary, Train Control Committee, American Railway Association, Chicago 


HE two orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission require automatic train control on a 
total of 15,139 track miles and 7,124 locomotives 

including 100 multiple unit cars. The equipment to be 
installed is divided among the different classifications 
as follows: 


Locomotives Per cent Miles Fer cent 
Intermittent Induction ........ 3,091 43.4 6,614 43.7 
DN EMIS cous o wekecneeewka 311 4.3 853 5.6 
Permanent Magnet Type....... 671 9.4 1,574 10.4 
CD. Sawsegexceesccnesass 3,051 42.9 6,098 40.3 


Up to May 31, 1927, 11,556 miles were completed and 
in operation, and work was in progress on all of the 
remaining mileage with about 1,500 miles of the track 
work complete and 750 engines equipped. The first 
and second orders are, therefore, pract:cally completed. 
The costs of 41 installations including examples of all 
types as reported by the carriers to the commission are 
shown in the table. 


Cost of 41 Train Control Installations 


Automatic train control apparatus—roads‘de and engine...... $8,479,077 
Ce Gk EE GIS 6 oi 66 v6.6 bi ei cows cr nc csadeesesenwe 1,097,501 
EE I otis is none dd da hee eS Rade Cee ee ee 1,668,319 
NN a cay site Weal AS Galen gS ws ke 903,400 
Se GE KecAdedsdk ands be eGeacesevehesebec oe eekeeae 730,579 

$12,878,876 


On some roads it was necessary to make some ex- 
tensive changes in signalling, which were not otherwise 
required just at this time. In at least five installations, 
the cost of equipping the divisions with signals is in- 
cluded, as it was believed to be impracticable to operate 
the train control without signals. 

The maintenance cost is an extremely variable figure, 
and while this is reported monthly to the commission, 
the results are such that it is quite apparent the roads 
are not all computing costs on the same basis. The 
average cost for the first three months of this year on 
a number of divisions, including all types, except the 
ramp, is $31.27 per engine per month; the cost per track 
mile has been $3 per mile of track per month. 

The commission requires a report each month on the 
performance record, giving the engines in service, the 
trips made with device cut out, the failures and unde- 
sirable stops due to train control and the number of 
false-clear and potential false-clear train-control and sig- 
nal failures. The exact meaning of the term “potential” 
false-clear failure has not been defined, but it may be 
assumed that it designates a condition of either the en- 
gine or roadside apparatus which would have resulted 
in a clear indication of the train control, should an 
occasion have arisen requiring a stop to be made. 

The performance record on many roads is approach- 
ing that of the signal system as to the number of fail- 
ures which occur per operation, and the number of 
false-clear failures is very small, there being months in 
which neither false-clear train-control now signal failures 
are reported. The reports as now being made are not 
all on the same basis, and comparisons are practically 
impossible; especially between the different systems. 





* Abstract of paper presented before Pacific Railway Club, San Francisco, 
Cal., on June 21. 
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Some headlight turbo-generators are too small to 
carry both the lighting and the train-control load. The 
use of a larger generator, and in a few cases, duplicate 
generators, has overcome this trouble. The special air 
apparatus required on certain systems has at times been 
subject to freezing when the valve is not properly pro- 
tected, and trouble has been caused by the grease and 
scale which frequently get into the air brake system. 
Changes are being made with the result that the per- 
formance is constantly improving. 


What May Be Expected from Train Control 


Naturally, the introduction of a method of train 
operation differing radically from previous practice will 
present difficulties. It was thought that the intermittent 
contact or ramp type would give a great deal of trouble 
from ice or freezing, but that has not proved to be 
the case, nor has the trouble from ramps being torn 
out been as serious as seemed probable. Only a few 
cases have been encountered where the question of inter- 
changeability has caused any difficulty, but if the train- 
control mileage increases, the joint use of tracks, par- 
ticularly in terminals, may possibly introduce more 
serious problems. When trains of a foreign road are 
to be detoured over train-control territory, some car- 
riers are arranging to furnish an equipped engine to 
handle the train or to be double-headed with the original 
engine. Of a similar nature would be the question of 
operating light engines over a division to a central re- 
pair point, or over tracks used jointly by two divisions 
at a terminal. The requirements of the commission re- 
lating to engines having the train-control apparatus cut- 
out on the road due to failure, may introduce some 
annoyance due to the “special precautions” required, and 
may involve some extra expense in sending out relief 
engines. 

Additional men will be required for maintenance, par- 
ticularly in the roundhouses. Certain devices on the 
locomotive will require a different character of main- 
tenance from what has been necessary for a genera- 
tor used solely for lighting. To a certain extent this 
may be true with the air brakes, as an allowable leakage 
might with some systems of train control be detrimen- 
tal. On the roadside, possibly an increased cost will be 
caused by the necessity for a higher degree of mainte- 
nance in the track circuit, particularly to guard against 
foreign current in some systems than has been necessary 
with the ordinary signal system. 

Train control has been urged primarily, of course, to 
prevent accidents, and since this is the main object of 
its installation, consideration of the accident situation, 
particularly as it relates to train control, may be of 
interest before discussing other advantages. All rail- 
road accidents resulting in death are reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, these accidents being 
classified as follows: 

(1) Train accidents : 


trains. 
(2) Train-service accidents: 


Those directly due to the operation of 


Those resulting in casualties 
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to persons, but not in property damage exceeding: $150 to rail- 
road property. They are generally those of employees in at- 
tending to their duties, and include also highway crossing acci- 
dents. 

(3) 


caused by 


Non-train accidents: Generally industrial, accidents, not 
the operation of trains. 

The major accidents are investigated by the Bureau 
of Safety, and a report made upon the results of the 
investigation. It will be noted from the table that the 
average annual number of deaths of non-trespassers due 
to collisions for the five years, 1922 to 1926 inclusive, 
has been 136, or 3.24 per cent of ail such deaths due to 
railroad operation. 


Deaths of Non-Trespassers for Five Years and Causes 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 Total Av. Per cent 
Collisions 183 126 103 121 149 682 136 3.24 
Derailments 154 172 150 203 113 792 158 3.76 
Other train 32 62 75 62 64 295 59 1.40 
Train service 3,052 3,773 3,331 3,394 3,805 17,355 3,471 82.33 
Non-train 474 463 337 342 339 1,955 391 9.27 
4,596 3,996 4,122 4,470 21,079 100.00 


In 1926, 26 derailments and 56 collisions were investi- 
gated. Of the collisions, train control would un- 
doubtedly have prevented 24, and it is doubtful if train 
control would have prevented 11, leaving 21, including 
three on electric lines, which train control would not 
have prevented. In analyzing accidents, it is safe to 
assume that deaths due to collisions more than cover 
the deaths that possibly could be prevented by train 
control. Our final analysis shows 108 deaths as the 
maximum which might have been prevented by train 
control in 1926. This 108 represents 2.43 per cent of 
the 4,470 deaths due to railroad operation in that year. 
While this record is for one particular year, analysis 
made of other years shows substantially the same results. 

In 1926, a total of 5,572 collisions were reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, resulting in the 
death of 152 persons and injuries to 2,319; three deaths 
and eight injuries were to trespassers; 104 employees 
were killed and 840 injured, while there were 38 pas- 
sengers killed and 1,223 injured. Seven other non-tres- 
passers were killed and 245 injured. Only four of the 
collisions and possibly one of the derailments occurred 
in automatic signal territory, so that of the 35 which 
might have been or possibly could have been prevented 
by train control, 31 occurred on territory not equipped 
with automatic signals. 

The accident records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over a period of years show a continual 
increase in the safety of train operation. The record for 
1925 indicates that 5,237,000 passengers were carried 
per passenger killed, and 1,118 employees were in service 
per employee killed. At the beginning of this record, for 
the year ending June 30, 1889, the corresponding figures 
were 1,523,000 passengers and 357 employees. All of 
this improvement was accomplished before train control 
was ordered; therefore, train control will have to be 
decidedly effective in order to secure a material improve- 
ment in this record. 

While the principal reason for the use of automatic 
train control is an attempt to prevent a certain class of 
accidents, other advantages have been claimed. Perhaps 
the principal of these is the possibility, where a speed 
governor is used, of operating trains without making 
the usual stop at an automatic signal. The saving would 
depend on the value given to the cost of stopping a 
train, which depends on the local conditions. It also will 
require a change in operating rules to permit a train to 
proceed under control of the device without making the 
stop at the signal. One road has been operating on its 
train-control territory for more than a year under this 
method, and found it entirely satisfactory. 
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Another advantage may be the elimination of ‘per- 
missive roadside signals, resulting in a saving in initial 
cost and the saving of the maintenance of the signals 
themselves. Coupled with this method of operation, will 
also be some saving by the elimination of stops. Four 
divisions of the continuous type of train control using 
cab signals are now in service where permissive inter- 
mediate wayside signals were eliminated. In congested 
territory with the continuous system, some time may be 
saved owing to the fact that a more favorable condition 
would be immediately transmitted to the engineman and 
the train will not have to move under restricted speed 
all the way to the next signal. 


Organization for Maintenance 


The maintenance of train control is complicated by 
the fact that the apparatus falls within the jurisdiction 
of two different departments of the operating organiza- 
tion; the track apparatus usually comes under the signal 
department, and the engine apparatus under the mechani- 
cal department. A few roads have found it desirable 
to appoint a train control supervisor with jurisdiction 
over both classes of apparatus. Generally no great ad- 
dition to the maintenance organization of the signal de- 
partment has been necessary. But the situation with 
respect to locomotive equipment is complicated by the 
fact that on many roads the engines are maintained at 
several different roundhouses and frequently more men 
have been required in the roundhouses to take care of the 
additional apparatus, some of which is more delicate 
than that usually found on locomotives. Further, the 
engines have to be inspected after each trip, in addition 
to certain thorough: inspections made monthly or 
quarterly. 


The Future of Automatic Train Control 


It is useless to make any prediction as to what the 
future may bring with respect to automatic train control, 
but it seems to be reasonably certain that train control 
is here to stay, whether the roads extend their installa- 
tions voluntarily or under the compulsion of further 
orders by the commission. At the present time, the 
orders cover 94 railroads. About one-half of those listed 
are Class I carriers, and with possibly one or two ex- 
ceptions, all with any considerable mileage have been 
included in one order or the other. But because the 
commission has granted exceptions and indefinite exten- 
sions of time to certain roads, there are now 44 of the 
larger roads which have one or more divisions equipped 
with train control. 

The total track mileage of train control required 
under the orders of the commission is 15,000, practically 
all of which has been installed since the issuance of the 
first order on June 13, 1922, a little over five years ago. 
Progress, therefore, seems to be commendable. In com- 
paring this record with progress made in the installation 
of automatic signals, we find that it was 15 years after 
the first signals were installed in 1883, before the total 
mileage equalled 15,000. 

As to the final form that train control may take, no 
prophecy is safe. The trend has been decidedly to- 
wards the induction type, and no installations have been 
made of the intermittent contact type on any roads other 
than those which had such installations at the time the 
first order was issued. At the present time, the work 
is about equally divided between the intermittent and the 
continuous types. Some degree of interchangeability 
now exists between the different installations of each of 
the two types, and recent installations of the continuous 
type, while possessing different characteristics, embody 
certain units that are more nearly interchangeable. 
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New Books 
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Looking Backward 











Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Constitution, Memorandum of Association, By-laws, Institute 
of Railway Accountants and Auditors, India. Introduces the In- 
dian R. A. O. A., of which Sir Frederick Gauntlett, Auditor- 
General in India, is president. 37 p. Pub. by the Institute, Cal- 
cutta, India. Rupees 5 fo non-members. 

Das Deutsche Eisenbahnwesen der Gegenwart. Dritte Ausgabe 
viii, 577 p. Pub. by Reimar Hobbing, Berlin. $7.50. 

The Freight Traffic of; the Chicago Terminal District Pre- 
pared under the direction of the Committee on Co-ordination of 
Chicago Terminals, and constitutes the most comprehensive study 
of this traffic made up to the present time. An introduction by 
Harper Leech, p. 15-27, translates the railroad terms into the 
usual American language understood by non-railroaders. 175 p. 
Pub. by General Managers’ Association of Chicago, $1.50. 

Indian Railways: Rates and Regulations, by N. B. Mehta. 
Includes sketch of the railway policy of the government of India 
and discussion of theory and development of rates. 188 p. Pub. 
by P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 10s. 6d. 

President’s Address, 1927. Railway Accounting Officers Asso- 
ciation, by G. E. Bissonet. 11 p. Pub. by Railway Accounting 
Officers Association, Washington, D. C. 

Transportation of Iron Ore. This pamphlet, containing amonz 
other things a history of the Duluth & Iron Range, will be of 
especial interest to students of railway history and of economic 
geography. 56 p. Pub. by Duluth and Iron Range Railroad, 
Duluth, Minn. Apply. 

Wages in the United States, 1914-1926, by National Industrial 
Conference Board. Wages of Class I railroads, p. 69-70. xi, 139 
p. Pub. by National Industrial Conference Board, New York. 
$2.50. 

Personenbahnhéfe, by W. Cauer. Second and revised edition 
of an extensive work on passenger station design with special 
reference ta reconstructing and enlarging them. European 
design and problems are mainly considered with some mention 
of American design. Many floor plans and track layouts are 
given. 306 p. Pub. by Julius Springer, Berlin, Germany. 
Reichsmarks 22.50. 


Periodical Articles 


After the Flood Is Over, by Richard Washburn Child. “The 
contributions made by the railways of the valley should not be 
forgotten when the soulless corporation is mentioned again,” p. 
9. Saturday Evening Post, July 2, 1927, p. 8-9, 132, 134, 136, 137. 

Le Block-System Automatique aux Etats-Unis. Conclusion of 
a summary of the report on block-signaling by French engineers, 
the first part of which was noted in booklist for May 28. Revue 
Générale des Chemins de: Fer, June, 1927. p. 515-540. 

Development and Testing of Railway Draft Gears, by A. F. 
Stuebing. Illustrations and diagrams. Mechanical Engineering, 
July, 1927. p. 746-753, with summary of discussion, p. 753-54. 

Polite Travel in the Thirties—from the Diary of Mrs. George 
Ticknor. Atlantic Monthly, July, 1927, p. 56-65. 

Les Chemins de Fer Francais et la Guerre, by Georges Allix. 
A brief review of the railways’ part and the books that have 
been written about it. Revue Politique et Parlemantaire, June 
1927, p. 439-444. 

Memorandum on Railway Tariffs and Tolls as an Economic 
Factor, by C. Colson. “The opinions we often hear expressed 
as to the influence of transport prices on commercial transactions 
are rendered quite untrue by their sweeping application.” p. 16 
Publication. 1927. II. 32, Economic’ and ‘Financial Section, 
League of Nations International Economic:Conference. p. 16-20. 


Fifty Years Ago 


A report issued by the New Orleans Pacific gives the length 
of the projected line from Bayou Goula, La., the terminus of the 
New Orleans, Mobile & Texas (now a part of the Texas & 
Pacific) to Marshall, Tex., as 263 miles with a branch of 25 
miles from Keachi, La., to Shreveport.—Ratlroad Gazette, July 
6, 1877. 


It has been suggested that the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
might imbibe a little of the fast train mania. At present the 
time spent by the express train from Omaha to San Francisco 
is over 102 hours for 1,916 miles, an average of 19 miles an 
hour. If the speed were increased to an average of 25 miles an 
hour, the journey would be reduced fully 24 hours.—Railway 
Age, July 12, 1877. 


The master car builder of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas re- 
ports that for May, 1877, the average number of cars per pas- 
senger train was 4.2 while the average number of loaded cars 
per freight train was 14.4. The cost of repairs per car mile in 
the case of passenger and freight cars was 1.87 cents and 0.53 
cents respectively. The cost of Pullman car repairs per mile 
was 2.44 cents.—Railroad Gazette, July 6, 1877. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Southern is offering a low priced ticket from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast and return which entitles the traveler to ride 
7,716 miles for $67 or about 8? mills per mile—Railroad Ga- 
cette, July 11, 1902. 


Nearly 9,000 freight handlers in Chicago went on strike on 
July 7 as a result of the refusal of the various railroads entering 
the city to concede a wage scale contained in a schedule recently 
presented by the union.—Railroad Gazette, July 11, 1902. 


On July 9 the Pennsylvania filed with the state of New Jer- 
sey, maps and plans for the proposed tunnel under the Hudson 
river from Jersey City to New York. The New Jersey entrance 
to the tunnel will be six miles from the river, and the distance 
to the terminal will be seven miles from the entrance to the tun- 
nel. Three miles more of tunnel will be necessary if the road 
continues the project through to Long Island.—Railway Review, 
July 12, 1902. 


Ten Years Ago 


The War Department announces that the Hoboken Shore Rail- 
road has been taken over by the Government. This road is one 
mile long, from Hoboken, N. J., north to Weehawken, with about 
8 miles of track. It is used exclusively for freight—Railway 
Age Gasetie, July 6, 1917. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on June 29 announced its 
decision denying the general 15 per cent advance in freight rates 
asked by the railroads but permitting increases on coal, coke and 
ore, in class rates in Official Classification territory and in water 
and rail rates—Raitlway Age Gazette, July 6, 1917. 


“I am amazed at the reasoning, and discouraged by the con- 
clusions, in the rate decision,” declared Samuel Rea, president of 
the Pennsylvania, in commenting on the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the rate advance case. “The 
eastern railroads absolutely require the 15 per cent increase im- 
mediately. ,‘A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, 
pointed out that “the war conditions are hourly presenting prob- 
lems requiring large expenditures on capital account.”—Railway 
Review, July 7, 1917. 
































Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 
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Now that L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific, 
has been elected president of the St. Louis Symphony Society 
perhaps we can look to that organization to furnish the first 
major railroad musical composition. 


The pleasures of railroad construction in Asia Minor as noted 
in a news item by Russel McKinley Crouse, the vigilant columnist 
of the New York Evening Post: 


“Or Possibly Early Saturday” 


“Engineers surveying for a railroad in Northern Turkestan 
uncovered the skeleton of a massive saurian that must have 
passed away 3,000,000 years ago last Friday.” 


Well, We Have Had a Few Under Water 


Railway stations are sometimes to be found in peculiar places, 
but none more so than a station near Grand Haven, Mich. 
This station is now under a sand dune and completely buried 
Quite a sizeable town was buried 
shifted the dune from its 


by tons and tons of sand. 
with it when the wind gradually 
original location to the town site. 


Refused to Go Bolshevik 


Railway equipment, including more than 5,000 freight cars 
and 12 locomotives, which has been in storage at Seattle, Wash., 
and Vancouver, B. C., since 1917, awaiting shipment to the 
Imperial Russian Government, has been sold to a company at 
San Francisco, Cal., for junk. The equipment was en route 
to Vladivostok when held up at Seattle by the Russian revolu- 
tion 


Fato Profugus 


For 44 years Frank Hutchinson had thundered up and down 
the line in train service—lately he had been a locomotive engine- 


man on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—without an ac- 
cident to stand against his record. But the care and watch- 
fulness with which he had gained his safety record slipped 


from him when he took his vacation. On June 9, while 
driving with his wife near Guelph, Ont., both were killed 
when their automobile was struck by a train at a grade cross- 
ing. 


away 


Anyhow He Didn’t Think 
“Derail” Was the Name of a Town 


One of our friends recently was traveling west from Montreal 
on the Canadian Pacific and noticed the station name at the 
classification yard a short distance west of the city—‘Sortin’ ’the 
sign read. What a nice French name, he thought, and recalling 
his schooldays, attempted to pronounce it—“Sore-tan,” he said 
to himself. “Sore-tan nothing!” said a C. P. R. officer who 
with him. “That is nothing but sorting, with the ‘g’ left 
off. That place was named years ago by one of our officers. 
He was a Scot who received his early training in the old country. 
Following British nomenclature, which we call a classification 
yard was to him a ‘sorting yard’—only he didn’t pronounce the 
final ‘g’.” 


was 


The Railroad’s “High Powered Car” 


One of our railroad friends has been disturbed time and time 
again by the use in the daily papers of the term “Giant Mogul” 
to denote any large locomotive which breaks into the day’s 
news. Just as the bandits: always escape the scene of their 
crimes in a “high powered car,” so any locomotive fit to appear 
on the front page must be a Giant Mogul. The stickler for 


correct usage may gag at this inaccuracy every time he sees it. 





sut after all, what of it? One of the most recent instances we 
have seen is a full page newspaper advertisement: “Hitch on 
to the Big Mogul.” Technically incorrect to be sure, but the 
general public probably gets the idea as it was intended, since 
the locomotive illustrated was good and big—a Pacific or some- 
thing even larger. If a real Mogul had been pictured a fine 
piece of advertising “copy” would have been utterly ruined. 


A Rubber Stamp of These Conclusions 
Ought to Come in Handy 


Our London contemporary, the Railway Gazette, devotes an 
entire page in a recent issue to a report of a government inves- 
tigation into a highway grade crossing accident in which no one 
was seriously injured. The investigating officer concluded that 
the outcome of the accident was the “untimely failure” of the 
driver “to exercise requisite caution in respect not only of ob- 
servance of the road, but by obedience to the warning notices lo- 
cated thereon.” If similar investigations were conducted here, 
or at any other place for that matter, the findings would, we 
dowbt not, in almost every case read about the same. 


The Compleat Railroad Epigrammatist 


Sam Bones, of San Francisco, retired Southern Pacific train 
conductor, at 82 has joined the ranks of the sages. Here are 
a few of his latest wisecracks: 

To avoid that run down feeling—stop, look and listen at all 
railroad crossings. 

Hits and Bits of 1927—a speedy drama being played too 
much along all railroad lines. Locomotives make the hits, 
coroners collect the bits. 

Grade crossings are like Ellis Parker Butler’s guinea pigs in 
“Pigs Is Pigs.” They multiply faster than any railroad can 
take care of them. 


Not New But Practically as Good 


Ole Oleson wanted to be a railroad man. So he got a 
job in a roundhouse as engine wiper. His foreman allowed 
no waste. He everlastingly kept ding-donging at Ole like this: 

“Don’t waste a drop of oil, Ole; oil costs money. And don’t 
waste the waste, either; it’s getting mighty expensive.” 

Ole finally got these economy facts pounded into his head. 

One day Ole was promoted to fireman. The day before he 
went on his first run he was posted as to his duties through 
a series of questions. This was the last question :—“Now, Ole, 
suppose you are on your engine; you go round a curve and see 
rushing toward you on a single track the fastest passenger 
train. What would you do?” 

le replied: “I grab the oil can; I grab the waste—and I 


YUMP.” 


Camera! 


Every now and then an incident occurs on the railways which 
sounds as if it could only have happened in the movies. Witness 
the case of E. A. Thompson, Pullman porter of Los Angeles. 
A convict being transported to jail in charge of a deputy sheriff 
threw tobacco in his captor’s face, temporarily blinding him, 
then seized his revolver. In the ensuing battle, the officer was 
badly beaten and the buzzer accidently sounded. Thompson 
responded and was told to enter the compartment but as soon 
as he opened the door, a bullet whizzed past his head. Clos- 
ing the door hastily, he stood to one side and again opened 
it, being greeted by a second shot. Once more he repeated his 
maneuver with a similar result, but on the next occasion he 
dashed into the room and grappled with the desperado, who 
shot at him again. After a fierce struggle he disarmed the 
convict and held him powerless until assistance arrived. 
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Tue St. Lours-San FRANCISCO is now 
operating its Kansas City-llorida spe- 
cial between Kansas City, Mo., and 
sirmingham, Ala., a distance of 735 
miles, without changing locomotives. 
Mountain type locomotives being 
used. 


are 


TuHeE Missourr Supreme Court on June 
23 sustained the law passed by the General 
Assembly of Missouri in 1925 under which 
the Missouri Public Service Commission 
may not assess more than one half of the 
cost of eliminating railroad grade cross- 
ings on state highways against the State 
Highway Commission. o 


THe Erte has been allowed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an 
additional extension of time to Decem- 


ber 31 in which to complete its installa- 
tion of automatic train control under 
the commission’s order of January 14, 
1924. Similar extensions were allowed 
to eight other roads, which had pre- 
viously been allowed to July 1. 


A. W. Stott has resigned as chief clerk 
of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, effective on July 1, as the work of 
that organization is now practically com- 
pleted. Mr. Stoll has been in railroad 
service since March 1, 1901, first with the 
Erie and later with the Delaware & Hud- 
son, and has been connected with the Rail- 
road Administration since July 8, 1918. 


A SCHEDULE of hearings in connection 
with the investigation of rules for car-hire 
settlement has been announced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission beginning at 
Chicago on July 26 before Director Bartel 
of the commission’s Bureau of Service and 
Special Examiner Rice. Later hearings 
will be held at Boston on September 7, 
Pittsburgh, September 12, Kansas City, 
September 17, Ogden, September 24, Port- 
land, September 27, San Francisco, Sep- 
tember 30, Houston, October 5, New Or- 
leans, October 8, and Atlanta on October 
11. 


Frep YouncerR of Sallisaw, Okla., a 
freight brakeman of the Kansas City 
Southern, has received from President 
Coolidge a medal of honor, recommend- 
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ed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to commemorate his saving the 
life of a woman, 65 years old, at Sal- 
lisaw, last January at great risk to him- 
self. While his train was waiting near 
a grade crossing at Sallisaw, he saw the 
voman walking on the track, uncon- 
scious of the approach of a freight train 
from the north. Younger rushed to the 
woman and, when the train was only 
about 50 feet distant, grasped her about 
the waist and carried her to safety. 


Tue SOUTHERN Rartway has reached an 
agreement covering its system lines with 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen providing for increases in 
wages of firemen, hostlers and helpers cor- 
responding in general to those recently 
awarded by a board of arbitration to the 
employees on eleven of the principal south- 
eastern lines. The settlement was reached 
after mediation proceedings participated in 
by a representative of the U. S. Board of 
Mediation. The settlement also contains a 
provision that, as the system carriers had 
heretofore voluntarily offered to pay in 
February, 1928, if earned by the perform- 
ance in 1926, a bonus of 3 per cent upon 
such part of the compensation earned in 
1927 as would have been earned at the then 
wage rates, they will instead of 3 per cent 
pay 3% per cent in February, 1928, upon 
the earnings in 1927 exclusive of bonus, 
computed at 1926 rates. This will complete 
the bonus arrangement. 


Special Libraries Association 
Meets 


The Special Libraries Association, com- 
prising groups of librarians from financial, 
industrial, technical, advertising, legal and 
other special types of libraries, held its 
nineteenth annual conference in Toronto 
the week of June 20. The theme of the 
convention was “Contacts With Informa- 
tion Sources—How to Make and Use 
Them.” The transportation industry was 
represented in the program by Miss Eliza- 
beth Cullen, reference librarian, Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Washington, D. C., 
who presented a paper telling how a spe- 
cial library serves the transportation in- 
dustry. 
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Annual Convention A. S. C. E. 


The 57th annual convention of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers will 
be held in Denver, Colo., July 12-16. The 
first day of the convention will be confined 
to conferences of the local sections, while 
the two following days, July 13 and 14, 
will be occupied in the main by the pres- 
entation of reports of the technical divi- 
sions. On July 15 the headquarters of the 
convention will be transferred from the 
Brown-Palace hotel in Denver, to the 
Broadmoor hotel at Colorado Springs, and 
the program for that day and the next in- 
cludes various entertainment features. 


Shake-Up in B. of L. E. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers in convention at Cleveland, on June 
30, it is reported, readopted its former 
method of organization in which the grand 
chief engineer is the principal executive 
officer. This action abolishes the offices of 
president, first vice-president, second vice- 
president and secretary. Additional capital 
to secure deposits in the Brotherhood Bank 
at Cleveland will be raised through an as- 
sessment upon 60,000 of the members of $5 
per month for 24 months, which is ex- 
pected to total about $7,200,000. The con- 
vention also voted to pay its semi-annual 
five per cent dividend on the bank’s $1,000,- 
000 capital stock. 


Four Passengers Killed at Iona 
Island 


In a collision on the New York Central 
near Iona Island, N. Y., six miles south of 
West Point, on July 6, four passengers 
were killed and 13 were injured; and two 
of the injuries were classed as probably 
fatal. Southbound passenger train No. 124 
of the New York, Ontario & Western 
(which road uses this line jointly with the 
New York Central) ran into the rear of a 
preceding freight of the New York Cen- 
tral; and the baggage car, next behind the 
locomotive in the passenger train, pene- 
trated about 12 ft. into the body of the 
coach next behind it. 

The freight had just entered a side 
track, but the switch had not been closed. 
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It appears that the train had 
run past automatic block signals, caution- 
ary and stop, which were set against it. 


passeneer 


New York Port Authority to 
Study Suburban Transit 


The Port of New \ Authority, act- 
ing under insiructions trom the New Jer- 


Ora 


sey Legislature, has undertaken a study of 


the suburban passenger problem in North 
ern New Jersey. A bill to give the Port 
Au.hority similar powers with reference 
to the suburban problem in New York 


state failed in the New York Legislature. 
In charge of the study will be a board of 
transit engineers, formed within the staff 
of the Port Authority. The first task be- 
fore this board will be to secure an agree 
ment among the various interests involved 

the railroads, the authorities 


and regulatory 


municipal 


the stat bodies. 


A Dining Car School 


The Pennsylvania has opened at Colum- 
bus, O., a training schol for the instruction 
of dining car stewards, cooks and waiters, 
the whole plant being made exactly on the 
pattern of a dining car. And, in connection 
with this, there will be an experimental 
kitchen where all of new tricks in- 
vented by the chefs of America and Europe 
will be tested: and where of sufficient value 
and interest, these will be adopted on 
Pennsylvania cars. It is proposed not only 
to train new men taken into the company’s 
employ, but also to educate those now in 
the service. It is proposed later to estab- 
lish similar schools at New York and Chi- 
cago. 


sorts 


Cost of Living Statistics May Be 
Discontinued 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, may discon- 
tinue its compilations of cost of living sta- 
tistics, unless a new and up-to-date family 
budget survey can be made for weighting 
purposes, according to a statement issued 
by Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner of the 
bureau. The figures which have been is- 
sued by the bureau, and which have been 
used to a large extent as a basis for wage 
adjustments, have been weighted by th. 
family budget survey of 1918 originally 
made for the Shipping Board as a basis for 
fixing its rates of wages. Although later, 
other more miscellaneous industrial centers 
were included, the statement says that the 
overbalancing influence of the original 18 
shipbuilding centers was never entirely 
overcome and that the budgets cover at 
best but 12,096 families. As the budget in- 
formation is used as a quantitative weight- 
ing for all of the cost of living figures, and 
as standards of living have changed con- 
siderably since 1918, the statement says, 
“the bureau hesitates to longer put its 
stamp of approval on cost of living figures 
based upon quantities and qualities which 
may or may not be true as of today, and 
it is not at the present time absolutely cer- 
tain whether the bureau will or will not 
longer continue this work unless an up-to- 
date family budget survey can be made.” 
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A Ten-Year Signaling Program 


The New York State Transit Commis- 
sion (New York City), which body has 
long held that the subway and elevated 


railways of Manhattan ought to be equip- 
ped with automatic block signals throuzh- 
out their length and on every track, has 
secured the the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company to a program for 
completing such signaling by June 30, 1937, 
the work to be spread, with some show of 
evenness, over the ten years between now 
and then. Lhe work is to be done by the 
railway company under a contract with the 
city. The express tracks of these lines, 
both underground and elevated, are al- 
ready completely signaled and the order 
which the Commission now proposes to 
issue will deal wholly with local tracks; 
that is to say, tracks on which, as a rule, 
all trains stop at stations less than half a 
mile apart and for much of the way only 
about one-quarter mile apart. The schedule 
calls for the equipment of the lines in 
Queens county within the next 12 months; 
the line on Westchester avenue in the 
Bronx by June 30, 1929; Jerome avenue 
line, June 30, 1930; and on, the last 
item being the signaling of the local tracks 
of the Lexington avenue subway from 
South Ferry to 157th street, and the Broad- 
way-Seventh avenue line from South 
Ferry to Dyckman street; also all lines in 
Brooklyn not by that time signalled. 


assent of 


so 


New York Railroad Club Outing 


The New York Railroad Club held its 
fourth annual outing at the New York 
Athletic Club, Travers Island, near Pel- 
ham Manor, N. Y., on June 30. Golfers 
enjoyed themselves at the Winged Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y., joining 
the party at Travers Island later in the 
day, where a buffet lunch was _ served 
at 1 m. and dinner at 7. A _ special 
train for the members left Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, at noon and from 
Pelham Manor station to the club house the 
train party marched in parade led by the 
New York Central band. 

Various sports were provided for the 
amusement of the visitors—a_ baseball 
game, a track meet, tennis, quoits, golf and 
swimming. The ball game was played by the 
New York Times Team with that of the 
Publicity Department of the New York 
Central, the latter winning by a score of 
17 to 8 in six innings. 

The winner of the Daniel M. Brady 
Cup Trophy at golf (low net all classes) 
was H. B. Doyle of Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick, Inc. Winners of low gross 
member prizes for the three classes were 
D. D. Cooke (American Locomotive Com- 
pany), H. B. Weatherwax (United Trac- 
tion, Albany, N. Y.), and C. C. Hubbell 
(purchasing agent, D. L. & W.). R. W. 
Hubbell, P. M. Guba and A. E. Owen 
won the low gross guest prizes in the three 
classes, while R. D. Starbuck (vice-presi- 
dent, N. Y. C.) won first prize in the 
“kicker’s” handicap. 

Firsts in track events were captured as 
follows: 100-yd. dash by A. L. E. Crouter 
of Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, 10 3/5 
sec.; 220-yd. dash by H. Higgins of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 23 4/5 
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sec., 440-yd. dash by L, E. Traub of the 
Pennsylvan.a, 52 4/5 half-mile by 
H. McArdle of Brady & Gough, Inc., 2 
min, 534 sec.; one-mile relay by the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., 3 min. 32 
sec. 

The first in the tennis singles was won 
by W. A. Barclay, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. and in the dcubles 
by E. S. Rawson of the Walworth Com- 
pany and F. J. Gerhard of the National 
Lock Washer Company. The winner of 
the first prize in quoits was N. D. How- 
ard, eastern editor, Railway 


d {ge. 


sec. ; 


engineering 


Railway Revenues and Expenses 
for May 


The net railway operating income of the 
I railroads in May was $85,663,999, 
for that month at the annual rate of 4.70 
per cent on their property investment, ac- 
cording to reports compiled by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. In May, 1926, the 
net was $88,129,798, or 4.96 per cent. 

Operating revenues for May amounted to 
$518,568,951, as compared with $518,042,260 
in May, 1926, or an increase of one-tenth 
of one per cent. Operating expenses totaled 
$390,786,518, compared with $389,145,044, 
or an increase’ of four-tenths of one per 
cent. Class I railroads in May paid $32,- 
374,914 in taxes. This brought the total tax 
bill of the Class I railroads for the first 
five months to $152,463,581, an increase of 
$2,132,351 or 1.4 per cent above that of the 
corresponding period in 1926. 

Twenty-eight Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in May, of which ten were in the 
Eastern district, four in the Southern and 
fourteen in the Western district. 

For the first five months the net railway 
operating income was $385,022,482, at the 
rate of 4.64 per cent, as compared with 
$387,979,216, or 4.80 per cent last year. 

Operating revenues for the five months 
amounted to $2,504,316,288, an increase of 
five-tenths of one per cent. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,920,040,093, an increase of 
four-tenths of one per cent. 

Net railway operating income by districts 
for the first five months with the percentage 
of return based on property investment on 
an annual basis was as follows: 


Class 


Per cent 
New England Regicn..... $15,684,242 5.48 
Great Lakes Region..... 70,955,566 5.18 
Central Eastern Region... 91,465,026 5.41 
Pocahontas Region ...... 33,790,683 8.68 
Total Eastern District.. 211,895,517 5.67 
Total Southern District. 59,894,915 4.79 
Northwestern Region..... 21,740,040 2.18 
Centralwestern Regicn.... 60,434,904 3.90 
Southwestern Region. .... 31.057,106 4.15 
Total Western District... 113,232,050 3.44 
UNITED STATES 385,022,482 4.64 

The rate of return on property invest- 


ment for the five years ending with the 
month of May, 1927, has averaged 4.55 per 
cent. 

Complete returns except for the Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis & Western, showed that 
the Class I railroads in the Eastern dis- 
trict for the first five months in 1927 had 
a net railway operating income of $211,895,- 
517, at the rate of 5.67 per cent, as com- 
pared with $206,109,298, or 5.67 per cent, 
last year operating revenues totaled $1,274,- 
166,489, an increase of 1.5 per cent, while 
operating expenses totaled $968,027,011, an 
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increase of eight-tenths of one per cent. For 
the month of May the net was $51,027,642, 
compared with $52,124,045 in May, 1926. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for the five months had a net of $59,894,- 
915, or 4.70 per cent as compared with 
$67,493,807, or 5.58 per cent last year. 
Operating revenues amounted to $349,011,- 
439, a decrease of 64 per cent, while 
operating expenses totaled $263,341,795, a 
decrease of 4.2 per cent. The net in May 
amounted to $11,571,815, while in the same 
month in 1926 it was $11,264,179. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for the five months a net of $113,232,050 
of 3.44 per cent, as compared with $114,- 
376,111 or 3.53 per cent, last year. Operat- 
ing revenues for the first five months 
amounted to $881,138,360, an increase of 
1.8 per cent, while operating expenses 
totaled $688,671,287, an increase of 1.7 per 
cent. For May, the net for the Western 
district amounted to $23,064,542, as com- 
pared with $24,741,574 in May, 1926. The 


summary follows: 


Class I Railroads—United States 
Month of May 


Total operating 1927 1926 

revenues ........ $518,568,951 $518,042,260 
Total operatin 

GROOMENS. «ccvccce 390,786,518 389,145,044 
errr 32,374,914 31,796,689 
Net Railway operat- ° 

ing income....... 85,663,999 88,129,798 
Operating ratio—per 

rc 75.36 75.12 
Rate of return on 

property investment 4.70% 4.96% 

Five months ended May 3lst 


Total operating 
revenues ........ $2,504,316,288 $2,492,736,864 


Total operating 

GROGMBES. ccccccece 1,920,040,093 1,912,302,976 
eer: 152,463,581 150,331,230 
Net Railway operat- 

ing income....... 385,022,482 387,979,216 
Operating ratio—per 

GUE cocaduncnnes 76.67 76.71 
Rate of return on 

property investment 4.64% 4.80% 


An Automatic Block Signal Primer 


“Operation of Trains on Single Track” 
is the title of a pamphlet of 20 pages which 
has been printed by Henry M. Sperry, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City, explain- 
ing in full detail, for the trainman, just 
how automatic signals function, on single 
track, under all conditions. The brochure 
is a reprint of the paper read by M1. 
Sperry before the American Association 
of Railroad Superintendents at Montreal 
last year (Railway Age, June 19, 1926, 
page 1930). 

The material in this, book will be 
commonplace to signal engineers and those 
well acquainted with operation of signals, 
but it will be of general interest on ac- 
count of the beautiful large scale diagrams 
which it contains, illustrating the movement 
of trains over a single track line equipped 
with automatic block signals. These dia- 
grams are on folded sheets at the back of 
the book and also can be had on large 
sheets suitable for posting on bulletin 
boards. 

This address, as given by Mr. Sperry at 
Montreal and presented in this pamphlet, 
was prepared to meet the needs of a rail- 
road which had introduced automatic sig- 
nals on a large scale where most of the 
enginemen and trainmen had little or no 
experience with train operation under such 
conditions. 

The original lecture has been somewhat 
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amplified to cover points brought out by 
questions which were asked at the meeting. 

As a frontispiece, Mr. Sperry shows a 
picture which illustrates how the space 
interval was maintained in railroad opera- 
tion in England 102 years ago—that is, 
when the first steam railroad was opened. 

No price is set on this book and, pre- 
sumably, copies are to be had by writing 
to Mr. Sperry. 


C. N. R. Exceeds Arbitration 
Award in Pay Increases to 
Clerks 


Wages increases considerably in excess 
of the majority award of the Board of 
Conciliation are announced by Sir Henry 
Thornton, president of the Canadian Na- 
tional, to clerks, freight handlers, stationary 
station, 


engineers, stationary firemen, 
stores and shop laborers. 
The increases in rates, the circular 


states, will be on the following basis and 
will be made effective as from May 1, 
1927: 

Monthly rated employees: Three cents 
per hour, or $6.12 per month. Of this 
amount, $5 per month will be given to 
each monthly rated employee from the ef- 
fective date hereof, and the balance of 
$1.12 per month will be placed in a pool, 
to be used toward bringing certain’ rates 
up to the general level when a final agree- 
ment is reached with the employees’ repre- 
sentatives. In this connection the rates 
for freight checkers, employed at points 
on ex-Grand Trunk lines, will be brought 
up to the level of rates now paid to check- 
ers on other portions of the system, and 
to such rates the above increase will be 
applied. 

Hourly rated employees: General in- 
crease of 2 cents per hour, in addition to 
which certain minimum rates outlined in 
the company’s offer will be increased. 

Employees of the same classes, but not 
covered by this or other schedules, who 
have not received an equivalent increase 
during the preceding twelve months, will 
be dealt with in like manner and on the 
same basis. 

The notice states, in part: 

“Negotiations have been in progress for 
some time between the railway manage- 
ment and the committee representing the 
above classes of employees and owing to 
failure to reach an agreement, the matter 
was submitted upon the application of the 
employees’ representatives, to a board of 
conciliation appointed by the Department 
of Labor. On April 23, 1927, this board 
submitted majority and minority interim 
reports to the Honorable the Minister of 
Labor, in respect to increase in wages only. 
After very careful consideration of all 
aspects of the case, the company was un- 
able to accept the majority award; the 
committee rejected the minority award. 

“At subsequent negotiations, the man- 
agement offered three cents per hour to 
monthly rated employees, on the basis of 
a general increase of five dollars per month 
to each individual, the balance to be used 
for bringing up certain rates to the gen- 
eral level; the management also offered an 
increase of two cents per hour to all hourly 
rated employees.” 
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Traffic 








The Union Pacific has placed a new 
ferry in service between Astoria, Oregon, 
and Megler, Wash., to carry both passen- 
gers and automobiles. 


The thirteenth regular meeting of the 
Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board will 
be held at the Northland Hotel, Green 
Bay, Wis., on July 13. 


The Public Utilities Commission of Utah 
has ordered an investigation of all intra- 
state local and joint freight rates on edible 
livestock to determine a schedule of rates 
to apply on this class of freight. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Los An- 
geles met on June 22. The principal 
speaker was F. W. Ashton, who addressed 
the meeting on the duties of a (mercantile) 
trafic manager. 


J. C. Goodsell, local freight agent for the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi division of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. 


The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley resumed 
traffic between Memphis, Tenn., and Vicks- 
burg, Miss., on July 3, with one train each 
way daily. Business on this section of the 
road had been suspended since the early 
days of the great flood. 


The Public Service Commission of New 
York state, has suspended until September 
30, a passenger tariff of the Long Island, 
proposing increased fares on commutation 
tickets, to and from New York City; the 
same tariff, first issued many months ago, 
has been repeatedly suspended before now. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Texas-Southwest Railway Claim Agents’ 
Association will be held at Dallas, Texas, 
on July 14, 15 and 16. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. C. M. Rosser, former 
president of the State Medical Association, 
and J. A. Worsham, general attorney of 
the Texas Electric Railway. 


An investigation of rates on hay in the 
western district has been announced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as part 
10 of its general rate structure investiga- 
tion under the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
which has been combined with several for- 
mal complaint cases and a petition of cer- 
tain western roads for an investigation of 
the rates in portions of the western dis- 
trict. 


The Illincis Commerce Commission has 
ordered suspension until October 29 of the 
5 per cent increase in passenger fares be- 
tween Chicago, IIl., and Joliet and interme- 
diate points proposed by the Chicago & 
Alton, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
A hearing has been set for July 14 at Chi- 
cago when arguments will be presented for 
the increases. 
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fication Changes Denied 


The Commission 
has denied a petition tiled by tariff-publish 
ing agents on behalf of carriers parties to 
the official, 
cations asking to be 


Interstate Commerce 


and western classih 


relieved from obsery 


southern 


ance of the fourth section of the interstate 
act (the long-and-short-haul 
in making changes in classification 
The com 


commerce 
clause ) 


ratings, rules and regulations. 


mission says that the sole reason given 1s 
that under the existing rate structure and 
with several independent classifications in 
effect, fourth section departures can be 
avoided only with considerable difficulty, 
if at all, and that “what is sought rather 
is a complete repeal of the fourth section 


in so far as it relates to classification 


changes: and this we have no power to ef 
fect.” An order was entered denying the 
petition and withdrawing, with exceptions, 
May 10, 


the relief temporarily granted on 


1926 


California Grape Clearing House 


Plans for a clearing house to furnish 
California grape growers with daily infor 
mation on prices of grapes and volume of 
shipments for the purpose of more orderly 
distributic n of the crop are being developed 
by growers, shippers and railroad officers in 
California, according to a statement issued 
by the United States Department of Agri 
culture. The clearing house is expected 
to start operations about July 15 and the 
central office in San 
Schultz of the 

Economics in 


plan provides for a 
with ¢ E 

Bureau of Agricultural 
Both the bureau and the Califor 


Francisco, 


charge 
nia Department ot 
wor k 


\griculture will be rep 
Wells A. Sher 
man, recently appointed director of the 
California Bureau of Markets, will 
keep in close touch with the situation. 


resented in the by 


who 


Under a contract to be entered into by 
individual shippers and the California Vine 
Assi each shipper will 
agree to furnish to Mr. Schultz a daily 
detailed record of his sales and of quota 
tions wired out by him. Railroads will 
furnish Mr. Schultz with records which 
will enable him to determine and publish 
the following information: 


yardists’ ciation, 


(a) The number of cars of each variety 
East and North 
through California gateways each 24 hours; 
(b) 


of grapes forwarded 
The destinations of cars by classes 
(white juice, black juice and table) when 
such cars through California gate 
ways; Salt Lake City, Ogden, Belen and 
Fl Paso, Council Bluffs. Omaha and Kan 
sas City, Chicago and St. Louis. 

This information supplemented 
by daily reports from the principal Fas- 
tern markets showing the number of car- 
loads of each class arrived, on track, and 
unloaded 

The statistical report containing the fore- 
going information will be mailed “by the 
California Vineyardists’ Association to each 
shipper-member of the clearing house. An 
executive committee of the clearing house 
will also issue certain general recommen- 
dations with regard to volume to be moved 
from California and other pertinent mat- 


pass 


will be 
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will accompany the statistical 
It is proposed to work actively 


ters which 
reports. 
through district organizations of the ship 
per-members of the clearing house in en- 
the the ex 
ecutive committee and in working out any 
temporary that 


forcing recommendations of 


or permanent programs 
seem necessary 

It is reported that the quantity of grapes 
now represented in the clearing house is 
45,000 and 50,000 carloads. All 
expenses of the clearing house except the 
salary of Mr. Schultz are to be paid by the 


California 


between 


Vinevardists Association from 


tees charged for the clearing house service. 


I. C. C. Hearings in the West 
At 


the hearings held by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission at Fort Worth, 
Tex., June 27—July 3, shippers complained 
that rates on cotton seed and related ar 


ticles discriminate against Texas and Ok- 
lahoma shippers, in favor of mills in Ar- 
kansas, and elsewhere. J. H. 
Johnston, speaking for the Oklahoma Cot 
ton Seed Crushers’ Association, said that 
cotton hulls could not be sent to 
profitable markets because of high freight 


Louisiana 


seed 


rates. 

\t the hearing held by the Commission 
at St. Paul, -Minn., June 20, shippers pro- 
tested against present rates to eastern 
points. Herman Mueller, speaking for the 
St. Paul Commerce Association, presented 
the views of St. Paul shippers concerning 
westbound freight rates. The 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission proposed 
freight tariffs based on distances, the gen- 
eral level being that of 
rates but not so high as the 
proposed by the railroads. 

The hearings held by the Commission in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 30-July 3 
dealt mainly with live stock rates. John 
M. MacFarlane, president of the Utah 
Cattle & Horse Growers’ Association, said 
that conditions the cattle 
men difficulty in making a_ profit. 
Freight rates are so high that they drive 
their herds hundreds of miles instead of 
shipping the animals by rail. Representa- 
tives of the Denver & Rio Grande Wes- 
tern said that the average expense of trans- 
porting cattle on that road is 50 per cent 
vreater than the receipts. and the road 
loses $700.000 a year on this account. Fol- 
mowing the sessions at Salt Lake, the Com- 
mission held hearings at Portland. Oregon, 
heginning July 5 


Wisconsin 


above existing 


rates now 


under existing 
have 


Ruling on Participation of Com- 
missioner Lawrence in Cana- 
dian Rates Case 


Chief Commissioner H. A. McKeown, 
of the Dominion Railway Board, in a 
judgment issued at Ottawa has dis- 


missed the application by counsel of the 
provinces of British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan to disqualify Commissioner 
Calvin Lawrence from passing judgment 
upon the general equalization rates case 
recently concluded at Ottawa. 

Chief Commissioner McKeown disposes 
of the application ‘as a matter of Jaw, but 
as a question of fact, whether or not Com- 


July 9, 1927 





missioner Lawrence was rendered unquali- 
fied to pass judgment on the case because 
ot a lengthy absence, the Chief Commis- 
sioner says it not within his 
jurisdiction to decide, “and | do not think 
any rule of law can be laid down in that 
particular.” 

rhe application was made to the Board 
near the close of the final hearing of the 
prolonged general On the 
afternoon of April 30, as he was conclud 
ing his argument, Sydney B. \Woods,: coun- 
for Alberta, read a short statement, 
declaring that because of his lengthy 
from the hearings, Commissioner 
Lawrence could not adequately deal 
the many important and complex 
raised.” The statement was signed by Mr 
Woeds, by G. G. MeGeer for British Co- 
lumbia and by W. H. McEwen for Sas- 
katchewan 

Chief Commissioner McKeown in his 
judgment says, in part “During the 113 
days in which the Board was engaged in 


does come 


rates case. 


sel 
ab 
sence 
“with 


Issues 


the work the assignments and sittings and 


attendances were as follows: The Chiet 
Commissoner was assigned to sit at 113 
meetings of the Board and sat 92 days; 
the Assistant Chief Commissioner S. J. 


McLean was assigned to 85 meetings and 


sat 83% days; the Deputy Chief Commis- 


sioner Thomas Vien was assigned to 106 


meetings and sat 94 days; Commissioner 
A, C. Bovee was assigned to 82 meetings 
and sat 70 days; Commissioner Frank 


Oliver was assigned to 109 meetings and 
sat 100 days; Commissioner Calvin Law 
rence was assigned to 84 meetings and sat 
20 days. 

“Inasmuch as Mr. Commissioner Law- 
rence was fully clothed with jurisdiction 
to sit at the final hearing, his right to par 
ticipate in the judgment cannot be ques 
tioned, unless it be held that the absences 
above set out have wrought a disqualilica 
tion against him. The ground of disquali- 


fication alleged is that Mr. Commissioner 
Lawrence will be unable, by reason of 
protracted absence, to ‘adequately deal 
with the many important and complex 
issues raised,’ 

“It was pointed out by W. N. Tilley, 


K.C., that no member of the Board has 
been present every day during the final 
hearing. From time to time, in fullfil- 
ment of immediate pressing Board duties 
and through illness, different members of 
the Board were compelled to absent them- 
selves occasionally during the final hear- 
ing and this question must, therefore, pre- 
sent itself in the form of an inquiry as to 
what degree of absence, if any, would work 
the disqualification alleged. To answer this 
question, consideration must be given to 
the nature and the scope of the inquiry 
and what must be considered to be the 
duty of a Commissioner in regard thereto. 

“If by virtue of assignment properly 
made a Commissioner has become seized 
of jurisdiction to sit and if, notwithstand 
ing necessary absences, he can by availing 
himself of the typewritten transcript of 
evidence, acquaint himself with all that 
has been testified and urged in argument 
so as thereby to enable him to bring his 
personal judgment to bear upon the mat- 
ters involved I cannot that any dis- 
qualification has arisen because he has not 
heard all the evidence and argument.” 


see 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


Tue CuHesareAke & OHto is inquiring 
for 30 eight-wheel switching type locomo 


tives. 


THe ALBERTA GREAT WATERWAYS are 
inquiring for two consolidation type loco 


motives 


Freight Cars 
Tue CHesareaKe & Onto is inquiring 
for 112 steel underframe caboose cars. 


Tue EcyptiaAN State RAILWAYS are in 
quiring for 100 low-side wagons 
of 30-tons capacity. 


all-steel 


THe PittspurGu STEEL COMPANY is in 
quiring for 3 butt 3 ingot cars, 
all of 100 tons’ capacity. 


cars and 


Tue Cuicaco & NorrH WESTERN has 
ordered 500 box from the Standard 
Steel Car Company and 500 from the 


American Car Company. 


cars 


General 


Tue SunuiGut Coat Company, Chi 
cago, has ordered 10 air dump cars of 30 
cu. yd. capacity from the Koppel Indus 
trial Car & Equipment Company. 


Tue Norre.kK & WESTERN is in the 
market for two wrecking cars of 200 tons’ 
capacity and is arranging to rebuild 200 
steel coal cars of 90 tons’ capacity at its 
Roanoke shop. 


Tue Great NortHern has ordered 250 
general service gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity, from the Pressed Steel Car Com 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was re 
ported in the June 4 issue of the Railway 


Age. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Boston ELevaTep is inquiring for 
10 convertible cars. 


THe CHEesAPpEAKE & Onto is inquiring 
for three all steel, 70-ft. mail and express 
cars. 

Tue ATCHISON, TopeKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 10 dining cars, 8 buffet li- 
brary cars, and 15 baggage and mail cars 
from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Nerrc_tK & WESTERN is in the mar- 
ket for 60,000 tons of rail. 


Tue Attantic Coast Line is inquiring 
for 125 tons of steel for a bridge. 


Tue SouTHERN is inquiring for 400 tons 
of steel for a bridge over the Coosa river. 
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THe Texas & Paciric has ordered 9,000 
tons of 110-lb. rail from the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


THe New CENTRAL has received 
bids on 2,000 tons of shapes and plates and 
350 tons of sheets for the third quarter 
requirements of the New York Central. 


Y ORK 


Machinery and Tools 


THe BALpwin Locomotive Works has 
ordered 44 electric traveling cranes from 
the Niles-Bement-Pond company. 


Signaling 


Tue Torepo, Peorta & WESTERN has 
ordered from the General Railway Sig 
nal Company a mechanical interlocking for 
Lomax, Ill. 


NORTHERN 
Railway 


THE New ORLEANS GREAT 
has ordered from the General 
Signal Company, 11 automatic train con 


trol equipments for locomotives. 


THe Cuicaco RApip TRANSIT COMPANY 
has ordered from the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Company, a mechanical interlocking 
for Laramie Avenue, Chicago, a 12-lever 


Saxby & Farmer machine. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company, an 
electro-mechanical interlocking for DN 
tower, near Bertha, Pa., working 
mechanical levers and eight electric. 


seven 


Tue New York RApiw Transit, Cor- 
PORATION, New York City, has contracted 
with the General Railway Signal Company 
for the installation of automatic block sig- 
nals on lines in Brooklyn, N. Y., and for 
an electric interlocking at Tower A, Coney 
Island. The interlocking machine will be 
Model 2, with 59 working levers. 


Tue Mrssourt Paciric has contracted 
with the General Railway Signal Company 
for the installation of automatic block sig- 
nals between Memphis, Tenn., and Bald 
Ark., and between Benton, Ark. 
Knob, a total of 178 miles. This 
installation will complete the automatic 
block signal system between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Texarkana, Ark. 


Knob, 


and Bald 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
contracted with the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company for the installation of con- 
tinuous automatic train control of its 
double track line between Chicago and 
Clinton, lowa, 138 miles. Automatic train 
control is already installed under the first 
and second orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission between Clinton and 
Council Bluffs, and the present contract 
will complete the installation between Chi- 
cago and Council Bluffs, 485 miles. 


Car Retarders at Allentown 


The Central of New Jersey has con- 
tracted with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company for the installation of electro- 
pneumatic car retarders at Allentown, Pa., 
the eastbound yard. There will be 20 re- 
tarders, 23 switches and 24 skates. 
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Supply Trade 








Eckley H. Stearns, New York man- 
ager, has retired from active interest 
in the Adams & Westlake Company. 


W. C. Schade has been placed in 
charge of the C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Company’s Pittsburgh (Pa.), office at 
406 Bessemer building. 


William M. Flook, chairman of the 
executive committee of the American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, 
New York, has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors. 


The Petroleum Electric Company, 
217 East Archer street, Tulsa, Okla., 
has been appointed representative for 


Roller- 


the state of Oklahoma of the 
Smith Company, New York. 


The Birmingham, Ala., laboratory 
and office of the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
moved into new building where a Riehle 
testing machine of 400,000-lb. capacity 
has been installed. 


Paul D. Cravath, a director and for 
upwards of thirty years general counsel 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, has been elected 
acting chairman to serve until the elec- 
tion of a permanent chairman of the 
board of directors to succeed Guy E. 
Tripp, deceased. W. L. Mellon of Pitts 


burgh, Pa., has been elected a director. 


J. P. Graver has resigned as president 
of the Graver Corporation, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., but remains as second vice- 
president. W. F. Graver, vice-president 
and treasurer, has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer. K. W. Bartlett, 
general manager, has been elected third 
vice-president, and A. E. Lucius of [u- 
cius, Buehler & Lucius, Chicago, legal 
representatives of the company, has 
been appointed assistant secretary. P. 
S. Graver remains as first vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing and sales 
and H. §. Graver remains as secretary. 


Burton L. Delack, assistant manager 
of the Schenectady works of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
since December, 1926, has been ap- 
pointed acting manager. Mr. Delack 
fills the vacancy caused by the promo- 
tion of C. E. Eveleth, who was elected 
a vice-president. Edward A. Wagner, 
since July, 1926, managing engineer in 
charge of all distribution transformers, 
with headquarters in Pittsfield, has been 
appointed acting manager of the Pitts- 
field. works, succeeding C. C. Chesney, 
now vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing, and Giuseppe Faccioli, works 
engineer, of the Pittsfield works, has 
been appointed -associate manager and 
works engineer of. the Pittsfield works. 


The amalgamation of the sales forces 
of the National Machinery Company, 
Tiffin, Ohio, with those of the Cham- 
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bersburg Engineering Company, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., was recently completed. 
The Chambersburg Engineering Com- 
pany manufactures a line of forging and 
pressing machinery, including steam 
hammers, hydraulic presses, hydraulic 
riveters and related lines, while the Na- 
tional Machinery Company manufac- 
tures forging machines and a line of 
bolt and nut machinery. Outside of the 
amalgamation of selling forces, the two 
companies will remain as distinct and 
separate organizations, there being no 
change in ownership, management or 
personnel. Sales offices will be main- 
tained in Tiffin, Chambersburg, New 
York, Chicago and Detroit. 


Obituary 


Junius Bertram Irving, president ot 
the Irving-Pitt Manutacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., died on June 
20, at Gordon, Wis. 


William Charles Kidd, sales repre- 
sentative of the Ramapo Ajax Corpora- 
tion, Hillburn, N. Y., and _ secretary- 
treasurer of the Track Supply Associa- 
tion, died at his home in Suffern, N. Y., 
on July 5 following several months of 
illness Mr. Kidd, who has been in- 
timately known for many years among 
his many railway and supply company 





W. C. Kidd 


associates as “Captain Kidd,” was born 
on April 23, 1858, in Burnley, England. 
In 1881 he entered the employ of the 
Ramapo Iron Works (now Ramapo 
Ajax Corporation) at Hillburn as a 
machinist, in which capacity he was in- 
strumental in the development of the 
Ramapo automatic switchstand. Later 
he was taken into the sales organization 
of the company, where he has been for 
the past 25 or 30 years. Mr. Kidd has 
been particularly active in the Track 
Supply Association, which is the or- 
ganization of supply concerns which 
exhibit at the Roadmasters’ Association 
annual convention. In 1921 he was in- 
strumental in organizing the Metro- 
politan Track Supervisors’ Club, New 
York, and since its organization, until 
early this year, when he was made 
honorary secretary-treasurer for life, he 
held the office of secretary-treasurer. 
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Construction 








Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The 
city of Ottawa, Kan., has prepared tenta- 
tive plans for a grade crossing elimination 
project to carry a highway across the 
tracks of this company at Ottawa Junc- 
tion, about half of the total cost of con- 
struction to be borne by the Santa Fe. 


ATLANTIC Coast Line.—This road is 
planning to build a 125-ton steel bridge at 
Nashville, Ga. 


BaLTiMorE & QOnto.—A _ contract has 
been let to Milo P. Hanke of Cincinnati, 
O., for water facilities at Glenwood, Pa., 
estimated to cost $26,000. Another con- 
tract has been awarded to the Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the construction of water treat- 
ing plants at Cuyahoga Falls, Akron Junc- 
tion and Warwick, O., at a cost of $42,- 
000. A contract has also been awarded to 
Fraiuie Brothers & Haighley, of Balti- 
more, Md., for the construction of a pas- 
senger subway at Forest Glen, Md., at an 
estimated cost of $21,000. Another con- 
tract has been awarded to Bates & Rogers 
Co., of Chicago, for the  reconstruc- 
tion of a bridge at Kent, O., which will 


cost $13,000. 


Boston & ALBANY.—A contract has 
been let to the J. F. Fitzgerald Construc- 
tion Company of Boston, Mass., for the 
erection of a boiler house at Worcester, 
Mass. 


BuFFALO, RoCHESTER & PiITTSBURGH.— 
A contract was awarded by this road to the 
Miller Construction Company of Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa., for the construction of two 
concrete bridge abutments for an overhead 
highway bridge in connection with the 
elimination of a grade crossing at Home, 
Pa., which, it is estimated, will cost $25,- 
O00. 


Cuicaco, Reck Istanp & Pactric—A 
contract for the construction of locomo- 
tive repair shcp facilities, including a one- 
story machine shop addition, at Silvis, III. 


at a cost of about $125,000, has been let 
to the T. S. Leake Construction Company, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—This 
company has accepted a gift of 320 acres 
of land from the citizens of Presidio, Tex., 
to be used as a site for shops, roundhouse, 
and a station for the line now under con- 
struction between Las Norias, Chihuahua, 
and the Rio Grande. 


New YcrK CENTRAL.—A contract has 
been let to the General Electric Co. of New 
York City for the manufacture, delivery 
and erection of switchboards and appurte- 
nances at Kingsbridge, Spuyten Duyvil, Mt. 
St. Vincent, Yonkers Yard and Greystone. 
A contract has also been awarded to the 
General Electric Company for the manu- 
facture, delivery and erection of two tur- 
bine exciters with switching equipment at 
Port Morris power station. H. R. Beebe, 
Inc., of Utica, N. Y., has been awarded 
a contract for the alteration and additions 
te an inspection shed at West Albany, 
N. Y. Another contract has been awarded 
to the Lyons-Slattery Company, Inc., of 
New York City for the filling for main 
line tracks, north approach to Dyckman 
Street bridge at New York. A contract 
has been awarded to E. J. Doyle of White 
Plains, N. Y. for the construction of an 
outlet drive and plaza extension at Harts- 
dale, N. Y. <A contract has also been let 
to the John Johnson Construction Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y., for a passenger yard 
drainage at Buffalo, N. Y. Wm. M. Bal- 
lard, Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
awarded a contract for the remodeling of 
pit and furnishing and placing a 110-ft. 
turntable, at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lovis.— 
Plans have been announced for the con- 
struction of a freight terminal at Cleve- 
land, O., involving a total expenditure 
of about $10,000,000, following a decision 
in the United States District Court at 
Cleveland, upholding the right of the rail- 
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road to condemn land to be used as a site for 
the project. The freight house proper will 


have outside dimensions of 150 ft. by 824. 


ft., and will be located along Broadway 
avenue, between Central avenue and East 
Twenty-fifth street. 


NorFrotk & WESTERN.—This company 
plans to erect a 1,000-ton steel crane run- 
way at Portsmouth, O. 


Oregon TRUNK.—A contract for the 
construction of a line from a point 25 
miles south of Bend, Ore., to Chemult, 45 
been let to Hauser Brothers 
Construction Company, Portland, Ore. 
This new line will connect the Shevlin 
Hixon Railway, a lumber road recently 
acquired by the Oregon Trunk. with the 
Cascade line of the Southern Pacific at 


miles, has 


Chemult. The Southern Pacific Cascade 
line will be used between Chemult and 
Klamath Falls. The cost of this exten- 


sion whick it is planned to complete during 
1927 is estimated at $1,750,000. 


PANHANDLE & SANTA FE.—A contract 
has been let to W. G. Windsor, Amarillo, 
Tex., for the construction of a one-story 
warehouse and storage room, with outside 
dimensions of 270 ft. by 50 ft., at Amarillo, 
Tex. The cost is estimated at $65,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A_ contract has been 
let to the Belmont Iron Works of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for work on sub-station for 
electrification at Philadelphia and Wilming- 
ton, which it is estimated, will cost $89,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA—This road plans to 
build a 350-ton steel bridge at Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A_ contract has _ been 
awarded to A. N. Spooner & Son, Inc., of 
New York, for the reconstruction of Pier 
K at Jersey City, N. J., to cost about 
$600,000. A contract has also been let to 
J. G. Kenan Co., of Cleveland, O., for the 
construction of a bridge carrying this road's 
tracks over the Nickel Plate near Seventy- 
ninth street at Cleveland, O., which will 
cost around $180,000. Another contract has 
been awarded to Edward H. Reuss, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., for the installation of 
two &4-in. boilers in the road’s new office 
building at Thirty-second street and Lan- 
caster avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. A con- 
tract has been let to Milliron Construction 
Company of Du Bois, Pa., for the con- 
struction of a bridge which will eliminate 
a grade crossing of the William Penn 
Highway at Cresson, Pa., which will cost 
about $27,000. Another contract has been 
let to the Allegheny Paving Company, of 
Pittsburgh, for the paving of Seventh ave- 
nue and Bridge street at Beaver Falls, Pa. 


READING.—This company has prepared 
extensive plans for a $2,000,000 pas- 
senger express station to be erected at 
Broad and Huntingdon Streets, North 
Philadelphia, and to serve as the pivotal 
point for the Reading’s service to New 
York. The North Philadelphia Station, 
which is expected to be in use within 
eighteen months, will replace the present 
north and southbound stations at Hunting- 
don Street and become the company’s only 
general express stop inside the city li-mits. 
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Railway Finance 








BALTIMCRE & Onto.—Hearing on New 
Stock Issue—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has assigned this company’s 
recent application for authority to issue 
$63,242,500 of additional common stock at 
107% for hearing on July 8 at Washington 
before Examiner C. E. Boles. The com- 
mission has allowed Lloyd Church, of New 
York, as a stockholder, to intervene and 
be treated as a party to the proceedings. 
Mr. Church filed an intervening petition 
opposing several features of the application 
including the payment of a commission to 
the bankers who have underwritten the is- 
sue, and to the retirement of bonds at a 
premium. 


Boston & MAINE.—Readjusiment Plan. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has changed an order dated July 8, 1926, 
so as to authorize dividends on the new 
7 per cent prior preference stock issued 
in connection with the readjustment plan, 
to be payable quarterly instead of semi- 
annually as stated in the original order; 
the total amount of readjustment expenses 
not to exceed $355,000 in place of the 
$300,000 previously provided for and re- 
imbursement of the carrier’s treasury for 
expenditures for additions and betterments 
from the proceeds of the sale of such 
stock. The additions and betterments were 
made from current funds before the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the stock were avail- 
able. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—I. C. C. Takes 
No Action on Pere Marquette Stock.— 
Counsel for this company have been ad- 
vised by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that the commission “did not find it 
possible to take any official action on any 
part of the pending application” for au- 
thority to acquire stock control of the Erie 
and Pere Marquette, prior to the expira- 
tion on July 1 of the option to purchase 
174,900 shares of Pere Marquette common 
stock from the Nickel Plate company at 
$110 a share. The Nickel Plate directors 
had declined to extend the option, in view 
of the increase in the market price of the 
stock, and at the close of the recent hear- 
ings counsel had asked the commission to 
pass upon that feature of the case by July 
1. 

The price of Pere Marquette common 
stock on jJuiy 1 was 130. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Use of D. & R. G. W. Facilities —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
public a report proposed by Examiner 
©. D. Weed recommending a finding by 
the Commission that the application of the 
Rock Island for authority te abandon the 
right to use a line of the Denver & Rio 


Grande Western, between Denver and 
Pueblo, Colo., be dismissed for want of 
jurisdiction so far as it relates to the 


abandonment of the right to use and to the 
use of that part of the line not used since 
the passage of the transportation act in 
1920. The examiner recommends that a 


certificate be issued conditionally author- 
izing the Rock Island to abandon the use 
and operation of the railroad and terminal 
facilities now being used by it between 
Denver and Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Erit.—Equipment Trusts Sold—Drexel 
& Co. have sold $6,422,000 4% per cent 
equipment trust certificates, series NN, at 
prices to yield 4.60 per cent. The equip- 
ment includes 80 steam locomotives, 2 oil- 
electric locomotives and 54 passenger train 
cars having: a total value of $8,027,500. 


GREAT NORTHERN Paciric.—Merger Ap- 
plication —A joint application for a mer- 
ger of the Great Northern and the North- 
ern Pacific was signed by representatives 
of the two railroads at St. Paul, Minn., on 
July 5, with the intention of presenting the 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission within several days. The ap- 
plication asks for unification of the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific and the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, all to be op- 
erated by the Great Northern Pacific Com- 
pany by lease and stock ownership. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and its sub- 
sidiaries, while controlled by stock owner- 
ship by the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific, is not included in the actual mer- 
ger application. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—Acquisition. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made public a proposed report by Exam- 
iners R. R. Molster and A, C. Devoe rec- 
ommending that it approve the proposed ac- 
quisition by this company and the Toledo, 
Saginaw & Muskegon, of control of the 
Muskegon Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany and the assumption of obligation and 
liability in respect of its securities. 


Lone IsLanp.—Equipment Trust.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority for an is- 
sue of $3,765,000 of 4% per cent equipment 
trust certificates, to be sold at 99.391 to 
the Mellon National Bank, the highest bid- 
der. 


LovuIstaNnA Rattway & NAVIGATION 
Company.—Notes.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue not exceeding $525,000 
promissory notes in renewal of a_ like 
amount of promissory notes now outstand- 
ing and to renew or extend the renewal 
notes from time to time, the last renewal 
to mature not later than December 31, 
1929. This authorization is given in an 
order supplementary to one dated January 


17, 1927, in which the company was 
authorized to issue not exceeding $2,- 
000,000 promissory notes, which notes 


brought the total of notes outstanding to 
more than 5 per cent of the par value 
of the company’s securities. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAutt Ste. 
Marie.—Equipment Trust.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 

(Continued on page &3) 









































Annual 


Reports 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 


To the Stockholders of 
THe CLEVELAND, CrnctnNatTr, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
RAILWAY COMPANY: 
The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the 


year ended December 31, 1926, with statements showing the 
ncome account and the financial condition of the company. 


The Year’s Business 


The company moved 46,754,875 tons of revenue freight during 
the year, an increase of 1,367,006 tons over 1925. Bituminous 
cval increased 1,403,362 tons over the previous year and con- 
stituted 60.27 per cent of the tonnage handled. 

Revenue passengers carried were 4,446,918, a decrease of 209,- 
422. While there was a substantial falling off in short haul 
local and interline travel due to the use of the motor car and bus, 





Income Account for the Year 


Year ended Year ended Increase 
Dec. 31, 1926 Dec. 31, 1925 or 
2,397.32 miles 2,391.46 miles Decrease 

operated operated 5.86 miles 


OPERATING INCOME 
RAILWAY OPERATIONS 
Railway operating 


revenues $94,539,987.16 
Railway operating 
expenses 


TrTTiTitTs $92,061,069.50 $2,478,917.66 


70,058,664.78 


67,001,481.50 


3,057,183.28 


NET REVENUE FROM 
RAILWAY OPERATIONS. $24,481,322.38 $25,059,588.00 — $578,265.62 
“ rcentage of expenses 
> POVENMES...ccccccs (74.10) (72.78) (1.32) 
R: + oh ay tax accruals.. $5,384,906.29 $5,534,374.26 — $149,467.97 


Uncollectible 
revenues 


railway 
29,700.22 


36,732.72 — 7,032.50 


RAILWAY 
INCOME 


OPERATING 


$19,066,715.87 $19,488,481.02 


$421,765.15 


Equipment rents, 


Se: Ge acutadbavnt $47,960.39 $91,940.41 — $43,980.02 
Joint facility rents, 

net debit. 491,509.76 835,831.67 — 344,321.91 
NET RAILWAY OPERAT- 


ING INCOME.. 


fA 
_ 
s 
wn 
te 
“I 
s) 
- 
s 
™N 
ho 


$18,560,708.94 — 


$33,463.22 


MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS 


— eee $12,117.2 $17,068.52 — $4,951.26 
Expenses and taxes... 15,705.50 17,248.96 — 1,543.46 
MISCELLANEOUS OPERAT- 

SO BPS. cc ccecs $3,588.24 $180.44 $3,407.80 


TOTAL OPERATING 
INCOME $18,523,657.48 $18, 560,528.50 — 


_ $36, 871.02 


NON-OPERATING INCOME 


Miscellaneous rent income $289,470.57 $283,376.72 $6,093.85 
Miscellaneous non-operat- 

ing physical property 183,366.05 160.212.41 23,153.64 
Dividend income 312,643.90 371,275.90 — 58,632.00 
Income from funded 

securities stee< . 409,411.06 514,579.10 105,168.04 
Income from unfunded se 

curities and accounts 272,241.72 241,649.02 30,592.70 
Release of premiums on 

funded debt........ 536.85 694.10 — 157.25 
Miscellaneous income 22,394.10 24,553.31 — 2,159.21 


TOTAL NON-OPERATING 


INCOME $1,490,064.25 $1,596,340.56 — $106,276.31 


GROSS INCOME ... $20,013,721.73 $20,156,869.06 — $143,147.33 
DEDUCTIONS FROM 
INCOME 


GROSS 


Rent for leased roads... $552,258.58 $587,730.84 — $35,472.26 
Miscellaneous rents. : 209,310.80 216,722.03 — 7,411.23 
Miscel'aneous tax accru: als 25,000.00 19,800.00 5,200.00 


Separately operated prop 

erties—loss 17,445.68* 
Interest on funded debt . 7,484,067.92 
Interest on unfunded debt 76,342.11 
Amortization of discount 


145,584.26 — 
7,450,884.60 
41,107.87 


163,029.94 
33,183.32 
35,234.24 





on funded debt. 269,143.81 269,730.19 — 586.38 
Maintenance of investment 
organization ' 744.32 331.45 412.87 
Miscellaneous income 
charges 19,016.48 17,452.48 1,564:00 
ToTraAL DEDUCTIONS FROM 
GROSS INCOME $8 618,438.34 $8,749,343.72 — _ $130,905. 38 
NET INCOME .. $11,395,283.39 $11,407,525.34 — $12, 241. 95 


Year ended Increase 
Dec. 31, 1925 or 


Year ended 
Dec. 31, 1926 


2,397.32 miles 2,391.46 miles Decrease 
operated oferated 5.86 miles 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Dividends declared 
On preferred stock, 
5 per cent each year $499,925.00 S099.925.00 sessesce 
On common stock, 7 per 
cent in 1926; 5% 
per cent in 1925.. 3,292,009.00 2,586,578.50 $705,430.50 
Sinking funds.......... 47,420.76 45,301.33 2,119.43 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
GP Ss c c'ncees $3,839,354.76 $3,131,804.83 $707,549.93 


SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR 
CARRIED TO PROFIT 
AND Loss 


$719,791.88 





*Credit balance. 





the average distance travelled increased. There were losses in 
tourist travel to Florida, but long haul passenger traffic else- 
where, including that from St. Louis and the southwest to New 
York, Boston and other eastern points, increased. 





Profit and Loss Account 


BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS, 


Dn 2. Sceshenesdubeesnees $44,125,299.62 
ADDITIONS: 
Surplus for the year 1926.............. $7,555,928.63 
Accumulated unrefundable overcharges. 98,446.29 
Donations in aid of side track construction 4,314.30 
ee Gi OO Ge MIs conc eeecnsacteves 30,776.11 


29,696.35 
8,866.90 


Unclaimed wages and pensions—year 1920 
Reacquirement of securities below par... 
Prefit on sale of Dayton and Union Rail- 

SUR CORN Gs civ cceccce ts cases 69,917.24 7,797,945.82 


DEDUCTIONS: 
Surplus appropriated for investment in 
physical property... ..cccsccceccccces 
Depreciation prior to July 1, 1907, cn 
equipment retired during year........ 126,638.84 
Road property retired and nct replaced.. 397,301.50 
Adjustment of sundry accounts (net)... 13,921.12 


$32,892.30 


BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS, 
DeceMBER 31, 1926 


Operating Revenues 


The total operating revenues were $94,539,987.16, an increase 
of $2,478,917.66. P 
Freight revenue was $70,367,477.79, an increase of $2,171,223.97. 


Fluctuations in tons carried by principal groups were: 








Products of agriculture... ......ccccceses 50,132 increase = 1.88% 
pe ES eC eee eee 23,462 increase = 3.45% 
Pe OE Sn cance cccbeadeseete ese 1,057,237 increase = 3.49% 
PO G0 Cnn 56445 che eeeennecanes 219,352 decrease = 10.10% 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.......... 412,913 increase = 4.99% 
Less than car load merchandise.......... 42,614 increase = 3.38% 

BUN Kbc 6p ade severe etssberwe es 1,367,006 increase = 3.01% 


Passenger revenue was $16,268,500.09, a decrease of $54,408.10. 
Local passengers decreased 231,824. Interline passengers in- 
creased 12,404 and commutation 9,998, 

Mail revenue was $1,748,522.85, a decrease of $37,855.15. Al- 
though there was increased revenue from regular service, this 
did not overcome the loss incident to the discontinuance, April 1, 
1925, of storage car service from Pier 72, New York, to St. 
Louis via the company’s line. 

Express revenue was $2,373,369.22, an increase of $211,007.56, 
the result of an increased volume of business. 

Other transportation and incidental and joint facility revenues 
were $3,782,117.21, an increase of $188,949.38, mainly the result 
of larger switching revenue following greater industrial activity 
at Cleveland and Cincinnati, 

Operating expenses, by groups, were as follows: 


Operating Expenses 


Group Amount Increase 
Maintenance of way and structures...... $11,077,554.09 $56,947.58 
Maintenance of equipment..............-- 19,992,310.32 1,814,372.00 
 * taaapepdPline tierce Sergey fo IC 1,624,915.39 48,246.40 
Temeepertatiem 2 veces ccccscccencccsesccss 33,336,164.29 712,809.27 
Miscellaneous operations...........+.+++-- 913,077.29 107,475.70 
Orr ee 3,148,625.49 316,310.60 
Transportation for investment—credit...... 33,982.09 1,021.73 


Total $70,058,664.78 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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In expense for maintenance of way and structures there were 
fluctuations in the several accounts showing aggregate increase 
of $885,888.69 and aggregate decreases of $828,941.11, the result+ 
ing net increase being $56,947.58. Some outstanding items of 
increase were in rail, and track laying and surfacing, partly due 
to the application of more rail than in 1925; in station and office 
buildings, in shops and enginehouses and signals, largely the re- 
sult of the retirement of facilities; and in removing snow, ice 
and sand, partly :ncident to the long and severe winter of 1925- 
1926. Among the items of decrease, resulting in large degree 
from charges for retirements in the previous year in connection 
with the Sidney Cut-off, were roadway maintenance and bridges, 
trestles and culverts. 

Expense for maintenance of equipment increased $1,814,372, 
nainly in the locomotive, passenger car and freight car repair 
accounts. The outlay for locomotive repairs was $1,383,647.26 
more than in the previous year. 

Transportation expenses increased $712,809.27, the result of 
the heavier traffic handled, wage increases, higher average cost 
per ton for coal, and the inclusion in 1925 of certain credit ad- 
justments affecting previous years. 

General expenses increased $316,310.60, the principal item con- 
tributing thereto being pensions, the reserve for payments to 
employees retired in 1926 having been substantially greater than 
that set up to cover those pensioned in 1925. 


Property Investment Accounts 


Increases in the property investment accounts for the year, as 
shown in detail elsewhere in this report, were as follows: 
Road $3,300,965.18 
NIE 5 noc ones apn hse s Dana h cists Setewwscedaedinwes 6,002,342.69 


Miscellaneous physical property.....-....--.eeeeeeeeees 230,734.87 
Improvements on leased railway property...............-. 3,089,421.58 


$12 623. 464.32 





Total 


Changes in Funded Debt 


The changes in the funded debt of the company, in detail, 
were as follows: A 
The amount on December 31, 1925 


has been increased as follows: 


$158,465,177.54 
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N Y C Lines Equipment Trust 4% 
of 1925, issued in 1926 


per cent certificates 


sseeubees $2,828,000.00 


and has been reduced as follows: 


Bonds retired or purchased for sinking fund during the year: 
CI St. L & C Ry Co. general first mort- 
gage bonds —s and cancelled...... 
CI St. L & C Ry Co. general first mort- 
gage bonds retired through sinking fund 
CCC & St. L Ry Co. (St. Leuis Di- 
vision) first collateral trust mortgage 
bonds purchased for sinking fund...... 
Payments falling due during the year and 
on January 1, 1927, on the company’s li- 
ability for principal installments under 

a trust agreements as follows: 
N Lines Trust of 1912, January 1, 


$6,000.00 


64,000.00 


53,000.00 


1925 $0 000600600080000000066040089 159,890.20 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1913, January 1, 
Det. tbiddsencutisenshancadaetel 116,733.71 
Big a Railway Trust of 1914, June 
ee ee eee ee 373,000.00 
Big Four Railway Trust of 1915, July 
Re ear yt 115,000.00 
Big Four Railway Trust of 1917, June 
a anne en 237,000.00 
Bessaeae Trust No. 44 (1920), Janu- 
a Cah othe bid, whiewen ae ke 346,700.00 
N Y C R R Co. Trust of 1920, April 
By et dse gear nes escent sew us 761,111.40 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1922, June 1, 
SE 4.95400 (aenetwes dh at neds ceeds 375,000.00 


N Y C Lines 4% 


1922, September 1, 


per cent Trust of 


eS 066-6400 ss 224,000.00 


N Y C “ines Trust of 1923, June 1, 
RE. | 6.- cuit eb oudadbertsthesenwions 62,000.00 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1924, June 1, 
re Pr ena 427,000.00 
N Y C Lines 4% per cent Trust of 
1924, September 15, 1926.......... 376,000.00 
N. Y C Lines 4% per cent Trust of 
1925, May 15, et eaten 330,000.00 4,026,435.31 


leaving the funded debt on December 31, 1926 
a net decrease of $1,198,435.31. 
The Board wishes to express its appreciation of the loyal and 
efficient service of the officers and employees of the compam 
during the year. 


$1. 57,266, 742. 23 


For the Board of Directors, 


P. E. Crowtey, President. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
for the 


Fiscal Year Ended December 31, 


3aLTrMorE, Md., Mav 25, 1927. 
To the Stockholders and Security Owners of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company : 
The President and Board of Directors submit the following 
report of the affairs of the Company for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1926: 


Income Account 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1926, COMPARED WITH 
Year Ennep Decemper 31, 1925 


1926 1925 Increase 
Railway Operating Revenues $67,024,853.80 $62,864,710.79 $4,160,143.01 
49,253,001.64 46,7 33,363.69 2,519,637.95 


Railway Operating Expenses 





Net Revenue from Railway 














Guess 6 csv ccccsvecs $17,771,852.16 $16,131,347.10 $1,640,505.06 
Railway Tax Accruals.... 3,472,001.02 3,023,400.64 448,600.38 
Uncollectible Railway 2 = 

MOUSE sc ccsciccescase 18,953.15 22,583.50 3,630.35* 
Railway Operating Income. $14,280,897.99 $13,085,362.96 $1,195,535.03 


19,241.68* 
23,329.12 


2,148,605.16 
114,026.92 


2,129,363.48 
137,356.04 


Equipment Rents—Dr...... 
Joint Facility Rents—Dr... 


Net Railway Operating 
Income 
Other Income...........¢. 


$10,822,730.88 
1,100,397.44 


$11,923,128.32 
987,583.21 


$1,191,447.59 
799,545.94 
$1,990,993.53 
567,892.88 


$12,014,178.47 
1,899,943.38 





a en $13,914,121.85 
1,555,476.09 


Gross 
Rents and Other Charges.. 





Applicable to Interest...... $12,358,645.76 $10,935,545.11 $1,423,100.65 
Fixed Interest Charges.... 7,604,867.55 6,850,385.29 754,482.35 
Annual Allotment cf Dis- 

count on Funded Debt... 325,108.15 250,184.17 74,923.98 
Interest Adjustment Mort- 

gage (Income) Bonds.... 1,250,000.00 sR. tf Ree Te 





$2,584,975.74 $593,694.32 


Wet Emcee. cc cccsccscs $3,178,670.06 


*Decrease. 
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Funded Debt 


During the year $8,623,500 First and Consolidated, Series “A,” 
Six Per Cent. (6%) Gold Bonds, due 1945, were delivered to 
the Company by the Trustee of the First and Consolidated Mort- 
gage, in reimbursement of the Treasury for expenditures, under 
the provisions of the mortgage. 

During the year $8,000,000 First and Consolidated, Series “A,” 
Six Per Cent. (6%) Bonds were sold to reimburse the Com- 
pany’s treasury for expenditures made for improvements, acquisi- 
tions, betterments, additions and extensions to the properties of 
the Company and its subsidiaries and for the acquisition or re- 
tirement of equipment obligations. 

During the year $7,631,000 Refunding Mortgage Four Per 
Cent. (4%) Gold Bonds, due 1959, were delivered to the Com- 
pany by the Trustee of the Refunding Mortgage, under the pro- 
visions of said mortgage, and were pledged under the Company’s 
First and Consolidated Mortgage, as therein provided. 

Equipment Trust Agreement, Series “Z,” Philadelphia Plan, 
dated October 1, 1926, was entered into with The Continental 
Trust Company of Baltimore, Maryland, as Trustee, under which 
there were issued $9,060,000 principal amount of Four and One- 
Half Per Cent. (44%%) First Lien Certificates payable in thirty 
semi-annual installments of $302,000 each, on the Ist day of 
April and the Ist day of October in each vear, commencing 
April 1, 1927, and ending October 1, 1941, and $2,276,000 principal 
amount of Five and One-Half Per Cent. (5%%) Second Lien 
Certificates payable in twenty semi-annual installments, $129,000 
on April 1, 1927, and $113,000 on the Ist day of April and the 
Ist day of October in each year, commencing October 1, 1927, 
and ending October 1, 1936. The equipment acquired under this 
trust is hereinafter enumerated. 

Equipment Trust Certificates aggregating $2,072,000 matured 
during the year and were taken up. 

The $2,500,000 outstanding Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad 
Company First Mortgage Five Per Cent. (5%) Bonds, which 
matured July 1926, were extended for five years to July 1, 
1931. 















































































Revenues and Expenses 


The results for the year 1926 were the best in the history of 
the Seaboard Railway. Gross Revenues of $67,024,853 exceeded 
1925 by $4,160,143, an increase of 6.62 per cent. Freight Reve- 
nues increased $4,973,197, or 11.33 per cent., while Passenger 
Train Revenue decreased $849,257, or 5.05 per cent., although 
Passenger Train Revenue exceeded 1924 by 18.71 per cent. The 
number of revenue tons carried in 1926 were 20,966,030, an increase 
of 3,107,177, or 17.40 per cent. over 1925. The average number of 
revenue tons per train increased from 481 in 1925 to 513 in 1926, 
or 6.69 per cent. Operating Expenses increased $2,519,637, or 
5.39 per cent., $500,000 of which was in maintenance. The op- 
erating ratio was 73.48 in 1926 compared with 74.34 in 1925. 
The transportation ratio increased fractionally. There was a 
decrease in Equipment Rents, although this only partially re- 
flects the saving in car hire from the purchase of 3,400 new 
freight cars delivered late in 1926. Net Railway Operating 
Income increased $1,191,447, or 11.01 per cent. Net Income of 
$3,178,670 was an increase of $593,694, or 22.96 per cent. 

The Company's property has been adequately maintained dur- 
ing the year 

New Extensions, Leases and Acquisitions 


The new Florida lines under construction by the Seaboard-Al! 
Florida Railway, the subsidiary company mentioned in the 1925 
report, approximately 200 miles, on which work was started 
January 20, 1926, are practically complete at the date of this 
report. The line from West Palm Beach to Miami on the East 
Coast and the line from Ft. Ogden via Ft. Myers and Estero 
thence to Naples via the leased line of the Naples, Seaboard & 
Gulf Railway on the West Coast of Florida were opened to the 
public January 8, 1927. The line from Miami to Florida City 
on the East Coast and the line to Punta Rassa and the line to 
LaBelle on the West Coast are at the date of this report also in 
operation. : 

The construction of the proposed line from Venice, Fla., to 
Englewood, Fla., mentioned in last year’s report, was not begun. 

The new Florida extensions of the Seaboard system recently 
completed add a large productive area to the railroad’s territory 
and place the Seaboard in a commanding position in Florida. 
The effects of over-speculation in real estate are disappearing, 
the unexcelled opportunities offered by this State in character 
of soils and climatic conditions are bringing large numbers of 
truck and other farmers into the State. It was thought by many 
that the boom period had induced the overbuilding of hotels 
which would require five years to occupy. At date of this re- 
port it has been shown that the coming season will require the 
capacity of Florida’s hotels to accommodate the season’s travel. 

Effective January 1, 1927, the lines of the Tampa & Gulf 
Coast Railroad Company, a subsidiary, extending from Tampa 
to St. Petersburg. Tarpon Springs and New Port Richey, Fla., 
and consisting of 78 miles of main line, were leased and are now 
operated as a part of the Seaboard System. 

Applications have been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Jacksonville, Gainesville & Gulf Railway for 
authority to acquire the line of railroad of the Tampa & Jack- 
sonville Railway Company, extending from Sampson City, Fla., 
via Gainesville, Fla. (a point of connection with the Seaboard), 
to Emathla, Fla., a distance of 56 miles. Application has also 
been filed bv the Gainesville Midland Railroad Company to 


Railroad Valuation 


The valuation of the railroads of the country by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for ratemaking purposes, now nearing 
completion, will iikely present problems difficult of solution. In 
many quarters it is believed that the methods of valuation em- 
ployed by the Commission are not sound, and until the United 
States Supreme Court determines the bases upon which railroad 
value shall be computed, the relation of rates to valuation will 
not be known. 

Should the decision of the Court result in greatly increasing 
the value of the railroads beyond that indicated under the meth- 
ods now employed by the Commission, railroad rates that may 
be required to yield a legal percentage return on such increased 
value may be higher than the traffic of the country can bear 

While it is true that Section 15a of the Transportation Act 
permits the Commission to fix the percentage return that rail- 
road rates shall yield on the aggregate value of the properties 
of the railroads (now 534%), if the rates made should vield a 
return substantially less than 534%, those who own the securi- 
ties of the railroads may claim that such rates were confiscatory 
and that the courts would allow them not less than 5H%. ; 


Two Horns of a Dilemma 
So, the railroads may be between the two horns of a dilemma: 
(a) The necessity of maintaining railroad rates which 
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acquire the linc of the Gainesville Midland Railway from Gaines- 
ville, Ga., to Fowler Junction, Ga. (a point of connection with 
the Seaboard, near Athens, Ga.), a distance of 38 miles. The 
Seaboard has filed applications with the Commission to acquire 
control of the Jacksonville, Gainesville & Gulf Railway and the 
Gainesville Midland Railroad Company by the acquisition of the 
entire capital stock of the two companies 


Additions, Betterments and Equipment 


During 1926 the Company expended $6,208,662 for additions 
and betterments, while charges to capital account for equipment 
amounted to $10,174,512, a total of $16,383,174. The equipment 
acquired is hereinbefore enumerated, 

In 1926 the automatic block signal system was completed be- 
tween Richmond, Va., and Hamlet, N. C., 253 miles, between 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Baldwin, Fla., 17 miles, and in 1927 
between Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., 136 miles, a total 
of 406 miles. 

Double track for a distance of 25.95 miles between Baldwin, 
Fla., and Starke, Fla., was completed and put in operation dur- 
ing the year, also 5.46 miles of double track between Wildwood, 
Fla., and Coleman, Fla., and 2.40 miles north of Tampa. 

During the year 29.09 miles of new 100 Ib. and 138.06 miles of 
new 90 Ib. steel rail, making a total of 167.15 track miles, were 
laid in the main line, releasing lighter rail, 

11.11 track miles of released 90 Ib., 85 Ib., and 75 Ib., steel 
rail were laid on branch lines, releasing lighter rail, and 16.25 
miles of serviceable released rail were used in relaying yard 
tracks, passing tracks and sidings. 

During the year 4,000 lineal feet of open deck trestle were con- 
verted into ballast deck trestle. In addition, 5,916 lineal feet 
were driven, capped and made ready for ballast decking. 2,497 
lineal feet of open deck trestle were filled during the year. 


Motor Car Service 


Plans for extending the use of rail motor cars on Seaboard 
lines are under advisement. It is believed that substantial sav- 
ings in operating costs are obtainable in the use of rail motor 
cars on certain branch lines and in other local passenger service— 
to that extent replacing steam driven trains. 

General Remarks 

The development of the entire southeastern territory served 
by the Seaboard Railway which has been conspicuous in recent 
years continued in 1926. The Directors and your management 
believe that far greater agricultural and industrial development 
will take place in southeastern territory than in any other sec- 
tion of the country. While the volume of traffic handled by the 
Seaboard Railway during the first quarter of 1927 was not as 
great as during a similar period of 1926, it is believed the re- 
sults for 1927 will be satisfactory. In such comparison it must 
be remembered that during the first half of 1926 the greatest 
traffic congestion known in railroad history was being relieved, 
producing abnormal results in operating revenue. 

The Company’s relations with the public are satisfactory. To 
merit and hold the good will that exists requires efficient service 
and an orgainzation which it is the aim of your management to 
constantly improve. 

The Board of Directors expresses recognition of the faithful 
performance of duty on the part of officers and employes, 


and Railroad Rates 


would not adversely affect business and not check traffic; 
and 

(b) Should rates be made that would not adversely 
affect business and traffic, they might yield a percentage 
return on the value of railroad property upon which 
securities have been issued that may be claimed below 
the legal rate of return the owners of such securities 
are entitled to receive. 

Your attention has been called in prior repurts to the advan- 
tages to the railroads of Section 15a of the Transportation Act, 
secured through the efforts of the National Association of Own- 
ers of Railroad Securities, of which your President was also 
president. This section of the Act, as has been stated, gives 
power to the Commission to fix from time to time the percentage 
return that the carriers are to receive on the aggregate value 
of each group of carriers (4) which the Commission was given 
power to constitute. This does not relieve the Commission of the 
responsibility, however, of adjusting railroad rates that would 
vield on the aggregate value of the railroad property of a group 
of railroads a return which the courts would not consider con- 
fiscatory. Section 15a provides that where any railroad of a 
group receives a return on the value of its individual property 
over 6%, one-half is retained by the railroad, the other half to 
be used by the Commission in the interest of transportation as a 
whole; for instance. tc be loaned to the railroads. But this 
would not relieve the conditions which might face the larger 
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number of railroads where the return would not yield 6%; at 
the outset the Commission would likely adjust raics to yield a 
return on the aggregate value of the railroads of a group much 
less than this amount. 


A Divided Commission 


The membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
nearly evenly divided for and against the methods that are being 
now employed by the Commission in valuing the property of the 
railroads, and with the knowledge that this method must go 
before the United States Supreme Court for adjudication, with 
the decision of the courts thus far inclining toward the position 
taken by the minority members of the Commission outlined in 
their report, the public shows little interest in the value of rail- 
road properties now being announced by the Commission. This 
state of mind is due to the conviction that the policy adopted by 
the majority members of the Commission in respect to valua- 
tion may be reversed by the United States Supreme Court. So 
the action of the Supreme Court in respect to the methods em- 
ployed by the Commission in the valuation of all the railroads is 
awaited with great interest. 

This presents an interesting situation and it may be necessary 
that it be met in a manner which I hope to discuss after the 
United States Supreme Court shall have acted on the facts that 
have been or will be submitted to the court, 


Consolidation of Railroads 


The consolidation of the railroads of the country into a few 
large systems will not help the conditions here mentioned, for 
when stocks of railroads are acquired for control, prior to their 
consolidation, if we are to judge the future by the past, the 
prices to be paid must necessarily add greatly to the capitaliza- 
tion of the larger consolidated railroad systems. While railroad 
rates are to be adjusted to yield a return on the value of a group 
of railroad properties devoted to the public use, the percentage 
return must necessarily be sufficient to enable a railroad to mar- 
ket the securities issued by it to pay interest on its bonds or 
other securities issued and dividends on its stock, particularly 
where used in financing its needs. 

Legislation by Congress? 
It cannot be that Congress will encourage a scramble in the 
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stock market on the part of promoters or others to gain control 
of so.ne specific railroad or railroads and promote large commis- 
sions to those who are interested in consolidating these properties 
ito what are termed “large consolidated systems” by enacting 
legislation that will encourage any such policy, particularly where 
the economies that are often stated as possible under such condi- 
tions are not attainable. So that any proposed legislation by 
Congress will doubtless have opposition not alone because of 
these considerations but because the business of the country has 
been built up by the railroads under competitive conditions which 
will be disturbed should great aggregations of continuous rail- 
road mileage be sought under the plan of large consolidated sys- 
tems such as are under discussion, 

S. Davies WarFIELD, President, 


3altimore, June 23, 1927. Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


P.S.—Since the above the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced tentative valuation figures on the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway proper, not including certain subsidiaries, of 
$129,616,000. 

These figures of tentative valuation of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway as announced do* not include certain subsidiaries nor 
do they include anything for other values or elements of value. 
The announced tentative valuation is as of June 30, 1918, and 
does not include any of the new Florida lines or the great 
amount expended in additions, improvements, betterments or ex- 
tensions made in the last nine years. 

The Seaboard, like nearly every other railroad that has been 
valued, will not accept the Commission’s tentative valuation as 
announced. This valuation, you understand, is based on 1914 
prices and is for ratemaking purposes. The Seaboard is one of 
thirty-one Class I railroads composing the Southeastern Group 
and rates are made on the aggregate value of all of the com- 
panies of that Group. Along with other Class I railroads of 
the country the Seaboard will of course take its case before the 
Courts in due time, after we have attended hearings before the 
Commission, with a view of submitting important data which 
the railroad was not given an opportunity to file in certain 
schedules in connection with depreciation and in other directions, 
which should have been filed prior to the tentative valuation 
announced 









Railway Finance 
(Continued from page 79) 


Commission for authority to assume obli- 
gation for the unpaid balance of an issue of 
equipment notes at 5 per cent, amounting to 


$477,000. 


New York CENTRAL.—New Stock Jssue. 
—A. H. Harris, vice-president and chair- 
man of the finance committee, has an- 
nounced that the $38,325,000 new capital 
stock which will be offered to stockholders 
at par on the basis of one share of new 
stock for each 10 shares of stock now 
held, will not be issued until November 1 
and will, therefore, not carry the dividend 
payable on that date which will be paid 
‘to stockholders who are on record on some 
date early in October. 


New YorK, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Abandonment.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon a branch line 
from Delaware, N. J., to Delaware Junc- 
tion, 3.1 miles. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Abandonment and 
Construction of Line—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a cer- 
tificate authorizing this company to aban- 
don that portion of its Bitter Root branch 
from Florence to Hamilton in Ravalli 
County, Mont., 25.77 miles, on the west 
side of the Bitter Root river and to 
‘construct a line between the same points 
on the east side of the river. The car- 
tier contended that the location on the 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


east side of the river was nearer the 
agriculiural center of the valley and that 
the proposed change would result in the 
establishment of a beet-sugar factory and 
promote development in agriculture, dairy- 
ing and general industry. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—Stock Transfer Agen- 
cies—On July 1 this company established 
agencies for the transfer of its capital 
stock in Boston and London and applica- 
tion has been made for the listing of the 
company’s stock on the Boston Stock Ex- 
change. The transfer agent in Boston will 
be the First National Bank and the regis- 
trar will be the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany. The transfer agent in London will 
be the Midland Bank Limited and the 
registrar, the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company. The stock of the com- 
pany has been listed on the London Stock 
Exchange for over 40 years. At one time 
over 45 per cent of the shares were owned 
in Great Britain and on the continent. 
The new arrangements make it possible 
to present shares of the company’s stock 
in Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 


London. 


Pere MArQuettTe.—Hearing on Stock 
Dividend.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has assigned this company’s recent 
application for authority to issue $9,009,- 
200 of additional common stock as a stock 
dividend for hearing on July 15 at Wash- 
ington before Examiners A. C. Devoe and 
L. G. Gorman. 


QuanaH, Acme & Paciric.—Stock.— 
this company has applied to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $50,000 of capital stock, to be issued 
to the St. Louis-San Francisco for cash 
te defray part of the cost of construction 
of the extension from MacBain to Floy- 
dada, Tex. 


Rock IsLANp-Frisco TERMINAL.—Bonds 
Authorized—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
which has facilities at St. Louis, to issue 
$3,390,000 414 per cent first mortgage 
bonds maturing July 1, 1957. These bonds 
will be sold to Speyer & Co. and J. & W. 
Seligman & Co. at 94, giving an annual 
cost to the company of approximately 
4.883 per cent. The purpose of the issue 
is to refund a like amount of first mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds which matured on 
January 1, 1927. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco have also been authorized to 
assume obligation and liability as guaran- 
tors in respect of the bonds. 


St. Lours-San Francisco.—A cquisition. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public a report proposed by Ex- 
aminer Thomas F. Sullivan recommending 
approval by the commission of the acquisi- 
tion and control of the St. Louis, Kennett 
& Southeastern and of the Butler County, 
by purchase of stock and by lease, and 
also of an issue of $650,000 of prior-lien 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds in payment for 
the stock of the Butler County. 


SouTHERN Paciric.— Abandonment. — 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its Airlie branch, from a_ point 
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near Broadmead to Dallas, Ore., 12.5/ 
miles. 

WESTERN MArRYLAND.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 


thorized this company to procure the au- 
thentication and delivery of $1,281,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds. This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to sell $12,000,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage 5% per cent bonds, to be 
acquired in exchange for a like amount of 
first and refunding 5 per cent bonds, for 
the purpose of discharging several exist- 
ing obligations, including notes to the 
United States government aggregating $4,- 
522.800. The bonds are to be sold to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., at 96%. 


Wicuita Fatts & SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
Acquisition—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire control of the W. F. 
& S. Railway and the Wichita Falls, Ran- 
ger & Fort Worth by acquisition of their 
stock and by leases for 99 years. The three 
companies have a line, with trackage rights, 
from Wichita Falls to Dublin, Tex., 169 


miles. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last 
year 


Last 

July 5 week 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds 


114.10 111.75 © 96.76 


93.81 93.63 91.15 
Valuation Reports 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final and tentative valuation re- 
ports finding the final value for rate-mak- 
ing purposes of the property owned and 
used for common-carrier purposes, as of the 
respective valuation dates, as follows: 


Tentative Reports 


St. Louis, Troy & Eastern... $1,283,838 1919 
East & West Coast........ 398,400 1918 
Chesterfield & Lancaster.... 335,200 1918 
Wharton & Northern...... 632,000 1919 
Sandy Val'ey & Elkhorn.... 4,650,000 1918 
Gilmore & Pittsburgh. 3,406,000 1917 
[> TE -.séawnede ween 2,610,000 1918 
Union Transportation Co.... 39,572 1918 
Final Reports 
Celorado & Southeastern.... $272,950 1918 
Hill City ee see - 301,104 1916 
Mount Hope Mineral....... 108,300 1918 
Johnstown & Stony Creek.. 199,554 1918 
Tentative Reports 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah... 2,209,300 1918 
Dividends Declared 
Baltimore & Ohio.—Common, 1% per cent, 


quarterly; preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly, both 
payable September 1 to holders of record July 16. 


Cuba Railroad Preferred, 3 per cent, semi- 
wnnually, payable August 1 to holders of record 
July 15. Preferred, 3 per cent, semi-annually, 
payable February 1, 1928, to holders of record 
January 16, 1928 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.50, 
quarterly, payable July 20 to holders of record 
Tuly 9 

Delaware & Hudson.—$2.25, quarterly, pay 
able September 20 to holders of record Au- 
gust 27 


Lehigh & Hudson River.—2 per cent, payable 
June 30 to holders of record June 28. 

Norfolk & Western.—Common, 2 per cent 
quarterly, payable September 19 to holders of 
record August 31. Adjustment preferred, 1 per 
cent, quarterly, payable August 19 to holders of 
record July 30 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—$.87% quarterly, pay- 
able August 31 to ho'’ders of record August 1. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—2™% per cent, quar 
terly payable July 10 to holders of record July 1. 
Company.—$2.00, quarterly. payable 
15 to holders of record July 30. 


Pullman 
August 
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Railway Officers 








Executive 


Albert L. Smith has been elected vice- 
president of the Buffalo & Susquehanna. 


William G. Jones, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president— 
operations of the Seaboard Air Line, 
with headquarters at Savannah, Ga., 
was born on October 31, 1882, at Hick- 
ory, N. C., and was educated in the 
high schools. He entered railway serv- 
ice on January 4, 1904, with the Sea- 
board Air Line, and until November, 
1905, served as a brakeman. He then 
became conductor, which position he 
held until February, 1916, when he was 
appointed trainmaster. In August, 1920, 
he became assistant superintendent and 
in March, 1922, was advanced to super- 
intendent. This position he was holding 
at the time of his recent appointment 
as assistant to the vice-president—oper- 
ations 


Fred B. Houghton, who has been 
elected vice-president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe in charge of traffic, 
was born on November 6, 1866. He 
entered railway service in 1883 as a 
clerk and operator on the Toledo, Pe- 
oria & Western. The following year he 





Fred B. Houghton 


entered the telegraph department of the 
Santa Fe, remaining in the service of 
this company continuousiy since 1884, 
Mr. Houghton then served successively 
in the accounting and traffic depart- 
ments, becoming a clerk in the office of 
the freight traffic manager at Chicago 
in 1891. Until 1897 he acted in this 
capacity and as chief clerk to the freight 
trafic manager, when he was advanced 
to division freight and passenger agent 
at El Paso, Tex. In 1901 Mr. Houghton 
promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., being promoted to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, on March 1, 
1905. Mr. Houghton was promoted to 


was 





freight traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, on December 10, - 1909, 
a position he held continuously until his 
election as vice-president on July 1. 


Financial, Legal and 


Accounting 


Ralph Blaisdell has been appointed 
general auditor of the Florida East Coast 
and will have full charge of all account- 
ing and auditing, reporting to the board 
of directors through the vice-president 
and treasurer. He has also been ap- 


pointed assistant treasurer and_ will 
handle matters of that office as pre- 
scribed by the by-laws. Mr. Blaisdell 


succeeds M. F. Harden, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Blaisdell holds similar 
positions on the Florida East Coast Car 
Ferry Company. 


Operating 


J. W. Skaggs, acting superintendent 
of terminals on the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco at Tulsa, Okla., has been promoted 
to superintendent of terminals at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., succeeding O. L. Young, 
transferred to Tulsa. Mr. Young re- 
places S. R. Kennedy, granted leave of 
absence because of ill health. 


C. W. Pates, chief dispatcher of the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific (part of the Southern), with head- 
quarters at Somerset, Ky., has been 
appointed trainmaster of the First dis- 
trict of the same road, with headquar- 
ters at Danville, Ky., succeeding T. C. 
Blackwell, promoted. F. L. Farmer has 
been appointed chief dispatcher of the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Somerset, 
Ky., succeeding Mr. Pates. S. S. Lewis 
has been appointed trainmaster on the 
Southern, lines West, between Macon, 
Ga., and Brunswick, Ga., with head- 
quarters at Macon, Ga., succeeding C 
Hungerford, transferred. 


J. T. Watson, trainmaster on the Mis- 
seuri Pacific, with headquarters at El 
Dorado, Ark., has been transferred to 
Little Rock, Ark., with jurisdiction over 
the Little Rock, Norman, Pike City, 
Nashville and Hot Springs districts of 
the Arkansas division, succeeding E. W. 
Stanley, who has been appointed train- 
master of the Hoxie and Doniphan dis- 
tricts of the Arkansas division, with 
headquarters at Little Rock. Mr. Stan- 
ley replaces M, F. White who has been 
appuinted operating rules instructor, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
The jurisdiction of C. C. Chapman, 
superintendent of the Illinois division, 
has been extended to cover the Mis- 
souri division, with headquarters at 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. The headquarters of 
C. W. Exline and E. C. Axline, train- 
masters on the Illinois division, have 
been removed from Illmo, Mo., to Bush. 


Ill. 
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J. J. Napier, superintendent on the 
Central region of the Canadian Nation- 
al, with headquarters at Capreol, Ont., 
has been transferred to the Western 
region, with. headquarters at Brandon, 
Man., succeeding George A. Cunliffe, 
who has retired under the pension rules 
of the company. W. C. Owens, super- 
intendent on the Western region, with 
headquarters at Kamloops Junction, B. 
C., has been transferred to Fort Rouge, 
Man., succeeding M. B. Murphy, who 
has been transferred to the Central re- 
gion, with headquarters at Hornepayne, 
Ont. Mr. Murphy replaces C. L. Har- 
ris, who has been transferred to the Du- 
luth, Winntpeg & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Virginia, Minn.: Mr. Cun- 
liffe was born on September 16, 1860, at 
Drumbo, Ont., entering railway service 
in October, 1877, as a brakeman on the 
Grand Trunk at Stratford, Ont. In 
1879 he left railway. service, returning 
in 1882 as a brakeman on the Canadian 
Pacific. Mr. Cunliffe was advanced 
through positions of switchman; freight 
conductor and passenger conductor on 
various western Canadian and American 
railroads from 1882 until 1909 when he 
was promoted to his first supervisory 
position, that of trainmaster on the 
Canadian Northern (now a part of the 
Canadian National), with headquarters 
at Brandon. For the four years from 
1898 to 1902 he was engaged in mining 
in the Yukon. Mr. Cunliffe was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Canad- 
ian Northern at Edmonton, Alta., on 
November 1, 1916, where he remained 
until the same date of the following 
year when he was transferred to Bran- 
don. Mr. Cunliffe remained at Brandon 
until his retirement on July 1. 


Traffic 


W. Hugh Donny has been appointed 
general Eastern passenger agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters 
at New York City, succeeding S. B. 
Murdock, promoted. 


W. F. Nutt has been appointed in- 
dustrial commissioner of the Lake Erie 
& Western and the Clover Leaf dis- 
tricts of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Frankfort, 


Ind. 


James J. MHennessey, commercial 
agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
at Chicago, has been appointed district 
freight agent of the New Orleans Great 
Northern, in charge of the office at 
Chicago. 


C. J. McDonald, superintendent of 
perishable freight service of the South- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal, has been appointed 
manager of perishable freight traffic, 
with headquarters at the same point. 


C. H. Logan, general agent of the 
Colorado & Southern at Denver, Colo., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at the 
same point. F. I. Anderson, chief clerk 
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in the traffic department at Denver, has 
been promoted to succeed Mr. Logan. 


R. R. Tompkins has been appointed 
division freight and passenger agent of 
the Southern, with headquarters at Co- 
lumbus, Ga., succeeding W. H. Griffis, 
transferred. G. C. Potter has been ap- 


pointed district freight agent, with 
headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
succeeding W. C. Stephens, division 


freight agent, retired. 


George E. Boulineau, general freight 
agent of the Atlanta & West Point, the 
Western Railway of Alabama and the 
Tuskegee Railroad, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga, has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Atlanta 
& West Point, the Western Railway of 
Alabama and the Georgia Railroad. He 
is succeeded by C. E. Rodenberg, here- 
tofore assistant general freight agent. 
J. M. Wooddall, division passenger 
agent, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent. The position of 
division passenger agent has been abol- 
ished. 


S. B. Murdock, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., and New 
York City, entered the service of the 
Seaboard 22 years ago in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as a member of its freight and pas- 
senger department. On January 1, 1907, 
he was advanced to passenger agent at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and on October 1 of 
the same year to passenger agent at 
Washington, D. C. In May, 1909, Mr. 
Murdock was transferred to New York 
as traveling passenger agent, in which 
position he remained until August 1 of 
that year. He then became city passen- 
ger agent, continuing in that capacity 





S. B. Murdock 


until the outside offices of the railroads 
of the country were closed on account 
of the war. During the war period he 
was connected with the National City 
Company, which is the bond department 
of the National City Bank, as bond 
salesman, and also served the govern- 
ment as manager of the Liberty Loan 
drives in the cloak and suit industry. 
Mr. Murdock returned to the Seaboard 
Air Line service as general Eastern pas- 
senger agent in New York on March 
15, 1920, serving in that capacity until 
his recent appointment. 
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George Stephen, who has been ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., was born on July 5, 
1876, at Montreal and was educated in 
the public and high schools of Montreal. 
He entered railway service on June 22, 
1889, as a clerk in the foreign freight 
department of the Canadian Pacific; and 
served in that capacity at Montreal and 
St. John, N. B., until August, 1899. 
From September, 1899, until July, 1900, 
he was chief clerk in the general freight 
office at Winnipeg, and from July until 





George Stephen 


December, 1900, was traveling freight 
agent at Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
From January to June, 1901, Mr. 
Stephen was contracting freight agent 
in the Kootenay territory, B. C., and 
from the latter date until December, 
1906, was chief clerk, general freight of- 
fice of the Canadian National at Winni- 
peg. He then became assistant general 
freight agent, at the same place, which 
position he held until May, 1909. In 
May, 1909, he was appointed general 
freight agent in charge of territory Port 
Arthur and Duluth west to the Pacific 
coast. In March, 1916,: he was ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager, same 
territory, and in December, 1918, was 
appointed freight traffic manager of the 
Canadian National at Toronto. In No- 
vember, 1922, Mr. Stephen resigned 
from the Canadian National to re-enter 
the service of the Canadian Pacific as 
assistant freight trafic manager, Lines 
West of Fort William, with headquart- 
ers at Winnipeg, Man., which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment as freight traffic manager 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Wes- 
tern is now operated as a part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio System, and is 
known as the Indianapolis division. The 
jurisdiction of George W. Squiggins, 
general passenger agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Cincinnati, O., and 
John P. Dugan, general baggage and 
milk agent at Baltimore, Md., have been 
extended over this division. G. F. 
Scheer, division passenger agent at 
Cleveland, O., has been appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. E. F. Schlottman, 
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division agent at Columbus, 
O., has been transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to Cleveland, succeeding Mr. 
Scheer, and L. B. Jay has been ap- 
pointed division passenger agent at 
Columbus, succeeding Mr. Schlottman. 


passenger 


Edward J. Parrish, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, Fla., was born 
February, 13, 1878, at Portsmouth, 
Va., and was educated at the University 
School-Washington & Lee University. 
He entered railway service in 1898, with 
the Seaboard Air Line and from 1898 
until 1902 served in the rate office at 
Portsmouth, Va. From 1902 until 1905 
he was chief clerk to the assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Savannah, Ga., and 
then served as commercial agent at 
Charlotte, N. C., until 1916. From 1916 
until 1918, Mr. Parrish was chief clerk 
to the freight traffic manager at Nor- 
rolk, Va., and from 1918 until 1920 
served as secretary, Richmond district, 
Freight Traffic Committee, at Rich- 
mond, Va. In 1920, he became assistant 
general freight agent at Savannah, Ga., 
which position he was ‘holding at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


on 


Charles C. Dana, who has been pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was born 
on August 17, 1868, at Morrisville, N. 
Y., and after attending Phillips Exeter 
Academy he was- graduated from 
Princeton University in 1891. Mr. Dana 
entered railway service in November of 
that vear as a clerk in the office of the 





Charles C. Dana 


general manager of the Santa Fe, re- 
maining continuously in the service of 
that company to the present time. He 
advanced through various - minor 
positions in the operating department 
including that of assistant chief clerk to 
the superintendent at Ft. Madison, 
Iowa, until December 31; 1897, when he 
became agent at- Pekin, Ill- -For the 
next 15 years he-aeted as agent, travel- 
ing freight agent; division freight agent 
and industrial commissioner. successive- 
ly, becoming general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe and assistant generah freight agent 


was 
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of the Santa Fe on July 1, 1916. During 


the period of federal control he was 
personal assistant to the director of 
the division of traffic of the United 


States Railroad Administration, Edward 
Chambers, then vice president in charge 
of traffic of the Santa Fe. On July 15, 
1920, Mr. Dana was promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent of the Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Chicago and on July 
15, 1922, he was further promoted to 
assistant freight traffic manager, a po- 
sition he held until his advancement to 
freight traffic manager, with. headquar- 
ters at Chicago, on July 1. 


Mechanical 


The jurisdiction of J. L. Butler, mas- 
ter mechanic of the Illinois division of 
the Missouri Pacific, has been extended 
to cover the Missouri division and his 
headquarters have been shifted from 
Dupo, Ill, to Poplar: Bluff, Mo. W. A. 
Curley, master mechanic of the Mis- 
souri division, wjth headquarters at 
Poplar Bluff, has been transferred to 
the Little Rock division, with head- 
quarters’ at McGehee, Ark. The juris- 
-diction of J:° M. Whalen, master me- 
-chanic at- St. Louis, Mo., has been ex- 
tended to cover the entire St. Louis 
terminal.- 'W. B. Shea, general car in- 
spector at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed superintendent of shops at 
DeSoto, Mo. 


L. W. Thurston has been appointed 
road foreman of engines of the Port- 
land division of the Boston & Maine, 
with headquarters at Portland, Me., suc- 
ceeding C. P. Brooks, transferred. He 
will give particular attention to inter- 
division service between Portland and 
Worcester. N. L. Wiggin has been ap- 
pointed system fuel supervisor at Bos- 
ton, Mass., duties to be assigned. J. R. 
Annis has been appointed fuel super- 
visor, Portland division, at Portland, 
Me., succeeding Mr. Wiggin, and W. H. 
McClenathan has been appointed fuel 
supervisor, White mountains, Passump- 
sic and Southern division (north of 
Concord, N. H.), with headquarters at 
Woodsville, N. H., succeeding Mr. An- 
nis. Charles Furness, supervisor of 
engine-houses at Boston, Mass., has 
been appointed acting master mechanic 
of the Portland division. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


The headquarters of H. Israel, divi- 
sion engineer of the Illinois division of 
the Missouri Pacific, have been trans- 
ferred from Illmo, Mo., to Bush, III. 


H. -H. Orr, signal engineer of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
superintendent of signals and telegraph, 
with headquarters at Danville, IIl., fol- 
lowitig’ the retirement of C. McCormack, 
superintendent of telegraph, and _ the 


merging of the signal and telegraph de- 
partments under one organization. 
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B. J. Simmons, assistant engineer on 
the Western Pacific at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been promoted to engineer of 
maintenance of way and_ structures, 
with headquarters at the same point. 
C. P. Gilmore, general supervisor of 
maintenance of way and structures, 
with headquarters at Oakland, Cal., has 
been appointed general supervisor of 
bridges and buildings, with headquart- 
ers at the same point. T. L. Phillips, 
assistant engineer at San Francisco, has 
been promoted to principal assistant 
engineer with headquarters at the same 
place. 


Purchases and Stores 


George E. Johnston, storekeeper of 
the Boston & Albany at Allston, Mass., 
has been.appointed general storekeeper, 
with headquarters at West Springfield, 
Mass., succeeding F. S. Austin, pro- 
moted. 


Frank S. Austin, general storekeeper 
of the Boston & Albany, with head- 
quarters at West Springfield, Mass., has 
been. appointed purchasing agent, with 
headquarters..at Boston, Mass., succeed- 
ing Frederic A. Ryer, who has retired. 
Mr. Austin was born on November 6, 
1886, at Lynn, Mass.;-and was educated 
at Dartmouth College and Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering. He en- 
tered railway service on May 31, 1909, 
as a chainman on the Boston & Albany, 
and until 1910 was consecutively rod- 
man, transitman and in charge of party 
surveys. From 1910 until 1913, he was 
assistant supervisor of track at Pitts- 
field and Springfield, Mass., and from 
1913 until 1917 was supervisor of track 
at Worcester and Boston, Mass. In 1917 
he was appointed general storekeeper. 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment as pur- 
chasing agent. 


Obituary 


R. M. Fleet, assistant to the general 
manager of sleeping, dining and parlor 
cars and railway restaurants of the Ca- 
nadian National, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., died from a heart attack 
while playing golf at Winnipeg, Man., 
on June 30. 















On the Illinois Central at Wetaug, III. 











